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IS HE HER HUSBAND? | 


BY SYDNEY FRENCH, 
Author of ‘Love, Honour, and Obey,” “Reuben Fair 
field,” &e., &e. 
> ——_ 
CHAPTER VIII. 
IF was one of the early days of convalescence! 
And Amy Deering, Amy Norton, or Amy 
Freeling, whichever her name might prove to be, 
had given orders that Brook Freeling was to be 
admitted into her sitting-room in the presence of 
Lisetta, to hear the decision to which she had come, 
in consequence of the ignominious and shameful 
history he had divulged to her. 

She was reclining on the couch when he entered, 
and when Brook looked at the fragile form, the 
sweet confiding face, he could not but acknowledge 
to himself that his cousin had much excuse for the 
crime or folly of which he had been guilty. Amy’s 
face was just one of those which, without being 
regularly beautiful is calculated to attract the at- 
tention and win the love, alike of young men 
secking for sympathy, and of their elders who 
have been thoroughly jaded, wearied, and bored, 
by draining the cup of dissipation to the dregs. 


Brook Freeling had no room in his heart for 
love. That organ was completely occupied by his 
one overpowering passion for hiuzelf, and he feared 
no rival near the throne. But he had very good 
taste, anditis by no means certain that if he had seen 
the slightest hope of success, he would not have 
sought to succeed to his cousin’s place in the affec- 
tions of Amy. 

He knew at a glance, however, that he had no 
chance; so for the present at all events he sup- 
pressed the desire, aud devoted himself to the real 
business of the interview. 

After offering very warm congratulations to the 
invalid on her recovery, and rapidly exhausting a 


| stock of commonplace compliments and ob:erva- 


tions, he seemed at a loss how to proceed; but he 
was soon relieved from this difficulty by Amy 
herself, 

“You may feel quite certain, Mr. Freeling,”’ 
she commenced, ‘‘ that I did not send for you 
simply to receive a visit of ceremony, but solely 
and entirely to revert to the conversation which, T 
am ashamed to confess, aided by the shock of your 
cousin’s sudden death, sufficed to Jay me for go long 
upon a bed of sickness.” Ps 

‘You have only to tcll me,” he replied, ‘‘in 
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what manner { can serve you, and you will find I 
zm ready to assist you in any way and by any 
1eans in my power.” 

“Twant no aid, I want only information; 
which you can give me, and you alone, in this 
island at least.” 

‘And I will take care,’ muttered Brook to 
hims-if, “that you receive none anywhere else.” 

“ Firstly, and most importantly of all, I wish to 
know if you have any proofs whatever to give me 
of the story you told me the last time I saw you.” 

‘* Unfortunately the proofs are too simple and 
at the sime time too convincing to be mistaken.” 

ile had expected the question, and was prepared 
for it. So the unhappy gicl had to listen to a 
sibtle and elaborate disquisition on the marriage 
laws. He had even Acts of Parliament in his 
pocket to read to her, From allhe said and read, 
however, she could only understand certain 
tangible sentences about penalties and punishments, 
which, though not likely to have much influence 
upon a lawyer, or even wpon any ordinary man of 
the world, were more than sufficient to alarm an 
inexperienced girl like Amy, and to cinvince her 
that, whatever justice might be, the law at least 
was agains} her. 

Still her woman’s heart fought strongly against 
hee ignorance, and would nos without an effort 
allow her to believe that the man foe whom she 
had deserted home, friends, and everything—and 
who, daring the months they had been together, 
had never spoken > her an unkind word, or caused 
her to believe, for one mument, that he regretted 
even the loss of his father’s friendship, since it was 
for her sake he had lost it—could have been at 
heart 3» base a villain as now he was painted. 

Something of this struggle was apparent in her 
speech, more of it in her face; and then Brook 
Hrooling, with a nervous hesitation, a reluctance 
which was probally real, produced from his pocket 
a letter. 

‘*There was one blow T would have spared you,” 
he said, “bat it is necessary, both to convince you 
and to clear my own horour, that you should know 
all.” 

“ Know all?” she inquired alarmiagly. “Is it 
possible to know anything worse than you have 
already told me ?” 

“T have to prove to you now, under Norton’s 
own hand, not only that he knowingly dectived 
you, but that he had already wearied of his prize, 
and was prepared to abandon you to your fate.” 

“No, no !’’? shuddered the sorely tried sufferer. 
‘JT cannot, I will not believe it. Anything but 
that !” 

“Listen to me” he went on. ‘f When Norton 
and mgselft left Mentone on cur unfortunate ex- 
pedition, if was with no intention of sailing to this 
island, where he, ab least, never intended to re- 
turn.” 

‘Never intended to return?’ exclaimed Amy. 
«Tm possible.” 

“But true,” retorted the other. “In proof of 
which I have but to show you this letter which, be- 
fore we started, he wrote to you and charged me to 
deliver so soon as he was safely on his road to 
Eogland.’ And as he spoke he handed to her a 
sealed letter, which she clutched eagerly, and with 
distended eyeballs read half aloud half to herself. 

‘* My cear Amy,—The load of remorse which is 
continually weighing me down when I am by your 
side has at length become heavier than I can bear. 
T feel, J am sure—that it is better for both of us 


that you should know how cruelly you have been | 


deceived. My cousin, Brook, will tell you how the 
des:it was contrived, so far as he knows, but there 
is one pcint on which, even yet, I have not dared 
to make him my confidant, He will tell you that 
the declaration I made when procuring a licence 
for our pretended marriage was false, and that my 
perjury rendered the ceremony invalid, but there 
is a possibility that on this ground alone the law 
might not be entirely against yoo. But I tell you 
what I have never teld him, that to make ssstrance 
doubly sure, I contrived, on pretence of wishing to 
be married by a personal frieud, to introduce, as a 
strange clergyman from the country, a man who 
never had been and never could be in orders, As 
soon as we had left England I canséd the clergy: 
isan, whose name had been assunted, to beinformed 
of the fraud which had been perpetrated and our 
names have besn expunged from the register, 

‘ Now, Amy, let me confess to you, that hardly 
was my web cf deceit complete before T began to 
repent, Often during the past year have I been 
temptedtothrow myself at your feet, and, revealing 
a'l, offer by a new marriage to make you the only 
reparation in my power, but the thonght that 
after such a confession you would perforce look 
upon with me horror avd loathing restrained me, 
until it was too late-—until €ven this tardy act of 
justice would not suffice to make our son my heir, 
or entitle him to bear my namie, 

“ {herefore, Amy, though my heart is still as fall 
of love for you as ever, though IT am tortured 
almost to madness at the thought of parting with 
cur chid, I have determined to break ovr connection 
at once. It is true—I abandon you-—but not to 


want. Everything We possess in Corsica belongs to | 


you; and immediately on reaching London, I will 
take steps to settle securely upon you, for your 
life, and afterwards npon ovr fon, the whole of the 
fo:tune | inherited from my mother, which, until 
I make my peace at home is all I have in the 
world. With this you will be able to live at all 
events in eoafort, and if, a8 T should advise—if T 
dared to advise—you remain in Corsica, in Tnxary, 
our son will have gufficient to assist him in 


rising to cminence in any profess’on you may choose | 


fr him. 

“And now, Amy, farewell. For the Jast time, 
worthless and villain as I am, [ sign myself, 

Yeur loving 
Wonton.” 

Through what phases of anguish Amy passed in 
readiog this precious epistle, it would require an 
eloguent pen to describe, but as the finished it a 
curions effect was visible. As the first shock of 


learning her owa wrongs had driven her into a: 


| purpose. 
| So, my worthy Pietro, we inust confer at once.”’ 


fever, so this second and greater one of learning the 
utter worthlessness of her idol, seemed to have 
driven out of her the last remaining traces of her 
i'Iness, and she became suddenly what she had 
never been before-~a cold, calculating woman of the 
world. 

To those who know the werkings of a mother’s 
heart, this sudden change will not seem incredible. 
Amy recognised the one fact, that sho had now 
but her child to live for, to guard, perhaps to 
avenge, and the feeling—for it was a feeling, an 
instinct rather than a thought—gave her strength, 
courage, and calmuess. 

Brook Freeling had studied human nature deeply, 
and some phases of it he knew thoroughly, but 
there were others altogether beyond his ken ; fer to 
understand them requires some sympathy with 
them, and he had none, 

He had anticipated the «effect of this letter upon 
the receiver, and he was utterly mistaken ; conse- 
quently whea Amy addressed him, he was 
considerably surprised—not to say astonished, if he 
ever could be that—at the steady tone in which 
she spoke. 

“You know the contents of this letter ?” she 
asked, 

“T can guess thete purport,” he replied. 

“Then you have not iead it ?” demanded 
Amy. 

“ You broke the seal yourself.” 

She tnmed to the envelope and muttered, 
“ His own seal, His own handwriting. There can 
be no doubt.” 

For a moment she was buried in deep thought, 

“he contents can harm no one now, nor can 
they long remain a secret. So, sir, you had better 
read this letter ; and when you have read it, tell 
me what you think now of the blood which has 
ruled in Freeling Hatch for a thousand years.” 

He took the letter and read it through carefully, 
deliberately, but not without some manifestation 
of feeling which in him was remarkable. 

At intervals the words “ Villain!” “ Scoundrel !” 
and other equally complimentary epithets escaped 
his lips. When he reached the end, he exclaimed 
almost passionately— 

“ f had uo notion he was so bad as this. 

“ You had a worthy cousin, Mr. Breok Fre: ling,” 
said Amy sarcastically. 

‘Tt is most unfortunate, madam,” he resumed, 
“that he had not the opportunity of making the 
provision he contemplated.” 

“ What mean you ?” she asked. 

“ His mother’s fortune,” he explained. “From 
bis sudden death, and what he says iu this letter, 
he doubtlessly has died intestate ; so you are left 
absolutely without provision.” 

“And do you think, Mr. Freeling, that I shall 
ever waste one thought upon such alos: as that ?— 
that had he lived I would have allowed either my 
son or myself to take crust of bread or a cup of 
water from any of your race, to save our lives ? No, 
sir. He has robbed me of my name and fame ; he 
has degraded me in the eyes of the world ; but not 
all his kith and kin can rob me of my self-respect, 
or make me an accomplice in my own abase- 
ment.” 

“May I inquire what you intend to do?” he 
asked. 

“ Yes, Mr. Brook reeling,” and she dwelt upon 
the name with curious scorn, “and I will answer 
you. Within twenty-four hours I leave Corsica for 
England, And once there, I will so drag the name 
of Ireeling through the mire of infamy, that the 
noblest and purest of all who bear it will be glad to 
shelter their disgrace, even by exchanging lots with 
Amy Deering.” 

And without waiting for a reply, or making the 
slightest gesture of adieu, she rose from her couch, 
and, followed by her waiting-maid, swept from the 
room with all the dignity of one born to the 
purple. 

“A sudden metamorphorsis indeed, and one 
that portends mischief,’ said Freeling when he 
was left to himse!f. ‘‘It is not surprising,” he 
continued, looking at the letter he still held in his 
hand, Amy either having forgotten, or not cared to 
demand its restoration after he bad read it; “she 
is not the only one that will be astounded at this 
revelation of the true character of my peerless 
cousin, who was always held up to me as an 
example, and was said by all who knew him to 
possess all the virtucs and none of the vices of the 
‘gentleman of the old school.’ A pretty old school 
indeed! That of the Restoration or the Regency I 
should say. To think that he should have been such 
avillsin! ’Twasa fortunate thing be had entrusted 
this letter toms. By the way, too, it is not un- 
lacky that this fairavenger—that is to be —left it 
behind ber. Jt is as well to keep such a record of 
the family weakneszes in one’s own possession. But 
should she demand it? Ihave it!” So saying he 
placed it in his potket, tuking thence another 
written on similar paper, which he carefully pro- 
ceeded to tear into the smaliest posible pieces, 
and to scat'er the same on the floor. 

Nor was his precaution ill-timed, for scarcely 
had he completed his work of demolition than 
Lisetta re-entered and asked for the letter. 

“Tell your mistress,” he said, pointing to the 
remnants on the floor, “that for the sake of my 
family name I have destroyed it, feeling quite sure 
that neither she nor I are likely to tvrg-t the 
contents.” 

With @ sudden glance of quick, keen suspicion, 
such as only ® southern eye could express, Livetta 
departed with her answer. 

“To England, en!” muttered Brook, re-uming 
his soliloquy, “and with the child tio? And 
within twenty-four hours. This will not suit my 
Hum! my plans will need hastening. 


” 


And with his brow as unruffled, his lips as 
smiling as ever, Brook Feeling left the house. 


* * 


The came‘ night, as the clocks were striking 
eleven, a carriage drew quietly up to the door of 
the house. 

Presently, some trunks, portmanteans, travelling 
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cases and other signs of female tranzit were 
brought out and silently and quickly packed upon 
the roof. 

Then the closcly-veiled figure of a woman, 
evidently young, and carrying a child in her arms, 
came from the house and entered the carriage. The 
door was closed without a word; and the driver, 
who had evidently received his orders, drove off 
as quickly as his horses could be induced to go. 

A. few minutes later, another woman, also closely 
veiled, and also bearing a@ child, left the house by a 
side-door, and after one hurried lock round, which 
in the darkness was of little avail, departed quickly 
in the opposite dircction to that taken by the 
carriage. 

Again a few minutes elapsed, and again a door 
opended to give egress to yet another closely- 
veiled figure ; but this time without a child. Still 
the same haste was observable, but yet another 
road was chosen. 

Then, save for the distant and rapidly retreating 
sound of the horse’s hoofs, all was still. 

Suddenly, from the direction in which the car- 
riage had departed, was heard au emiacus sound, 
which could never be mistaken by one who has 
once listened to the sharp report of a revolver, 
followed by probably the most fearful, the most 
unearthly ery ever heard on earth—the death wail 
of a horse, 

Then one piercing shriek, evidently from a 
woman’s lips, and again all was still / 

The night is darker! Not a star is to be seen ! 

The clocks are striking twelve. 

Midnight ! 

And in one of the loveliest bays of that lovely 
coast, a small boat, moored to the shore, is rocking 
gently on the scarcely ruffled wave. 

In the bows is seated, or rather laying, a man, 
who evidently cares not whether he waits there for 
one hour or twenty, so that he is allowed to smoke 
his cigareite in peace, and is not troubled to talk 
or answer questions, 

In the stern sheets is a closely-veiled female 
figure rocking an infant on her knee. 

After a time she mutters anxiously, striving at 
the same time to peer through the darknes3 on to 
the shore— 

‘¢ Why does she not come? Where can she be ? 
Can anything have happened ?” 
* % * 

A bold, rugged and precipitous path, skirting a 
range of rocky hills, and leading down to the sea. 
All is still, for the fcotfalls of a female closely 
veiled, who is timidly yet quickly descending the 
path, would ecarce disturb a leaf, 

She hastens on. She reaches the last winding in 
the path, and, though the night is so dark she 
cannot discera it, she knows the sea is before 
her. 

“Safe at last!” she exclaims, joyfully but 
cautiously. 

But see, at this moment, even in the darkness of 
the night, a darker shadow yet. 

A cloud seems to descend over the belated 
wanderer. Nothing is heard but a muffled moan, 
followed by a fiendish chuckle, and then is dimly 
seen a shape, as of one form bearing another, dis- 
appearing in & moment in the obscurity of the rocks, 
and the distant clocks atrike the hour of mid- 
night. 

* * * 

’Tis early morning! The southern summer sun 
is shining! A light breeze ripples gracefully the 
laughing waters of the ocean. 

And on those paths we watched last night, what 
is to be seen ? 

What traces of the midnight wayfarers ? 

On that rocky path, the torn cloak of a Corsican 
peasant gil. 

On that sequestered road, an overturned carriage, 
the body of a man, and the carcase of a horse. 

Tn yonder bay, a rope fastened securely to a rock, 
but no sign of the boat that waited then at mid- 
night. 

Far out to sea, a white speck which, even at this 
distance, any fisherman on the coast would swear 
was the white sail of Luigi’s 8; eronare. 

Yet some glimpses more. 

See in the hat of yonder fisherman—two men ; 
one old, the other young. Of different conditions 
evidently ; of different nations certainly, yet both 
at one moment cursing their ill fortune ; the next 
congratulating themselves that half, atieast, is won. 

See also, divided from them only by a door, two 
prisoners, a2 woman and a child. 

Lastly, in that cavern in the rocks, another 
prisoner, also a woman. And guarding her, the 
hideous owner of those gloating eyes, which once 
before in early morning appeared upon the scene, 

Two have escaped, and three are taken. 

3ut which ? 


CHAPTER Ix. 

Back again in Hagland. ‘he scene at once 
changes t> Freeling. The Hatch is as beantiful, 
seen through the golden hues of autumn, as whea 
last looked at from the rich verdure of midsummer. 
Yet is there a change: something indescribable, 
which a poet might not unnaturally attribute to 
the fall of the year. 

The change, however, in the appearance of Free- 
ling Hatch is one due not to the season, but to the 
feclings of theinmates. There is something inthe 
very presence of the withered leaves lying in the 
broad gravel drive, leading from the lodge gate to 
the house, which tells that the master’s eye is 
either absent or is nvt so keen as formerly. 

Coming nearer, and entering the special garden 
devoted to the lovely Lilian, it is true no careless- 
ness 18 visible there ; for there is nob'a man on the 
estate who would not rather his own right arm 
should wither, than that she, the pride and joy of 
all, should ever have cause to think her wishes were 
neglected. Butif the garden itself is beautiful as 
ever, Lilian, the presiding goddess thereof, who is 
at this moment pacing slowly along the windivg 
walks, seems sadly changed. Not that she is less 
beautiful: far from it. Perhaps even she is more 
so, for a something has been added, giving more 


tone to the expression than it possessed of old. But 
the airy lightness has gone, and not even the vows 
of love to which she is listening with downcast head 
and averted blushing face, which tells a tale of 
aught but unwillingne:s to hear, can quite recall 
it. 

The lovers, for such they evidently are, are well 
matched. The manly, well-developed form of the 
suitor seems eminently fitted to support and pro- 
tect the lithe, yielding fie ure by his side, and Wil- 
frid Elmshucst, son and heir of old Sir Godwin 
Elmshurst of KimShurst Place, thirteenth baronet 
in direct succession, ex-high sheriff, chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, and formerly member of his 
division of the county, is not one to shrink from the 
side of the woman he loves in moments of danger 
or distrese. 

Courteous as, even in the feverish days of early 
love, all English gentlemen should be, all true men 
of Kent must be, to aught of woman-kind, at the 
very moment when he is anxious to press for the 
speedy realisation of his fondest hopes, he yields at 
once to the feeling of distress which rises unbidden 
to her mind, and divining but too truly what her 
tongue seems powerless to speak, urges upon her 
welcome arguments of consolation. 

“T tell you there is either some mistake or some 
foul treachery somewhere, and I will yet live to find 
out where the mystery Hes. What! Was not 
Norton my earliest playmate, my school-fellow at 
Winchester, my chum at Christ Church, my dearest 
friend always—and would be, thick you, choose for 
his confidant, in preference to me, a half-bred 
foreiyn sneak, like this outside cousin of yours?” 

‘Remember, he is my cousin,’ suggested 
Lilian. 

“ That is precisely what annoys me,” he retorted. 
“Tn fact L can hardly credit it. My own opinion 
is that he is the son of some Spanish picador who 
was changed at nurse.” 

“Tush, hush! You are prejudiced against 
him.”’ 

“ And have I not reason to be?” he asked, 
“ Why, the only time in my life I ever saw your 
father really angry with Norton was, when this 
precious Brook stood by and heard your brother 
blamed for killing one of your mother’s pet 
pheasants when he had done it himself. I don’t 
believe the squire knows the truth of that story 
yet. If it was not for the meanness of raking up 
a boy’s faults, Pd tell him myself.” 

‘My dear, impetuous old Wilfrid,” eaid Lilian, 
chidingly, yet somewhat admiringly withal, ‘ I am 
afeaid your friendship for Norton makes you dread- 
fully unjust to Brook. However, I suppose we 
shall hear from him soon, and thea we shall know 
whether he has heard anythiog, and whether he 
has been able to induce Norton to return home.” 

‘« My fear is, that he, being the chosen channel of 
communication, is more likely to devote his energies 
to widening the gulf between father and son, rather 
than to closing it.” 

‘¢ But why should he do that?” asked Lilian. 

‘*Simply because he is very likely to come to 
the conclosion that if Norton loses his birthright, he 
is very likely to share in the spoil.” 

‘*Surely ho could never be so wicked,” exclaimed 
Lilian ; “and evea if he were, it would not profit 
him ; for you know that, although papa did insist 
upon making me his heiress when he first heard 
that dreadful story, I do not believe he made any 
difference in his intenticns to Brook. Besides, at 
my own request he added a stipulation, that if 
Norton clearéd himself of the charges against him, 
he was to be reinstated in his rights.”’ 

“¢ Well, darling,” pleaded Wilfrid, ‘‘I want you, 
and not the Hatch. I think Elmshurst is quite 
large enough for us to live in, so I trust your claim 
to reeling will s0on be upset. Bat in the mean- 
time, I do not see why we should waste avy more 
time in taking possession of our own home. Before 
I left home this morning, I promized my father 
that I wonld endeavour to tell him to-night, when 
he was to be ready to receive the mistress of the 
new wing he has been building and furnishing for 
us. And I am sure, dearest, you would not wish 
me to disappoint him, to say nothing of myself.” 

But what necessity to follow the lover through 
his pleadings and his arguments—through the old, 
old story, first told in Paradise, is ever new to 
those concerned, there is little doubt how such a 
discussion would be carried on, and how it would 
end, 

Suffice it to say, therefore, that in the result, 
Lilian Frecling had promised, subject to her father’s 
consent, about which there was little doubt, to 
become Lilian Elmshurat in four weeks time. 

It is unnecessary to relate either how the con- 
tract was seated, or how, in a second or two (the 
clock made it two hours), the happy pair found 
themselves in the presenco of the squire. 

Wilfrid soon opened his attack, but, as he 
expected, found that he had no opposition in that 
quarter. 

Mr. Freeling had himself derived so much happi- 
nes3 from an eatly marriage, that he had no 
intention of throwing any obstacle in his daughter’s 


path, His consent therefore, was readily and 
heartilygiven. Not the less willingly, perhaps, that 


the selected son-in-law was the man he would have 
chosen from all the world. 

Tt was easy to see, however, that even while 
confirming his daughters hopes of happiness, his 
mind was wandering t that other child, once the 
pride and hope of his life, now an outcast and a 
stranger from his hearth, 

“Thad hoped,” he said,“ that these old walls, 
before they were called upon to wish godspeed to 
a daughter, would have welosmed home a bride and 
fature mistress. That hope has vanished now, and 
it is only left for me to rejoice that one at least of 
my children has given me no cause to curse the 
hour of her birth.” 

“ Come, cme, sir,’ said Wilfrid, ‘‘ I wiil have 
no sad thoughts to-day. I have teen telling Lilian 
already of my belief that some foul treachery has 
been used to keep you and Norton apart; but the 
truth must be known some day, and then the 
traitor shall be puni-hed as he merits, or Wilfrid 
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Elmshurst’s hand will never grasp a horse-whip 
more.” 

“ Alas, my boy!” replied the squire, ‘IT can well 
understand that your noble nature should refuse to 
credit this story, which, however, you know too 
well would by many of the young men of the 
present day, and even I am ashamed to say by 
their parents, be looked upon as a venial error, a 
mere youthful escapade. This could never be my 
opinion, and Norton knows it. Tor this reason 
he has neyer dared to communicate tome, 
Besides, the proofs are all so strong. Their 
mutual disappearance; the meeting with Brook 
in London, and the Jetter he received from Paris.” 

“Tn which there was not one word pointing to 
a crime. And while the evidence rests merely on 
Brook’s unsupported word, I decline to believe 
either in Norton’s villany or Amy’s shame.”’ 

“ How, then, account for their flight?” 

“ T think they did a very foolish, but not at alla 
wicked thing. They ran away to get married.” 

“‘ Married!” exclaimed both his hearers in a 
breath. 

‘© Would that I could think so!” continued the 
squire. ‘ Although Amy Deering was not rich, he 
had enough for both ; and she was the daughter of 
one of the truest yeomen in Kent, One of a race, 
too, who have never flinched from the Freelings in 
evil times ; and I would have gladly welcomed her 
as my daugbter.” 

‘And Las asister,” said Lilian. “ Amy was one 
of my dearest friends. ’ 

‘‘ But,” the squire went on, ‘I fear there is no 
hope of this or why, even if he was foolish enouch 
to dread my refusal beforehand, did he not ask for 
my pardon afterwards ?” 

“T believe he did,” said Wilfrid, “ but the mes- 
sage was changed on the road, and an imaginary 
answer returned.” 

‘By whom ?” asked the squire. 

“Mr. Brook Freeling,” 

The name was pronounced in a loud voice by a 
servant who opened the door wide, to give entrance 
to the gentleman in question. 

He was as handsome as ever, and looked as 
gentlemanly. No one could question the grace 
with which he saluted his uncle and cousin, or find 
fault with the exquisitely unstudied, though 
slightly supercilious smile of surprised indifference 
with which he responded to the cold bow by which 
Wilfrid declined his proffered hand. 

There could be no doubt about it, at that moment 
Brook appeared to far greater advantage than 
Wilfrid, and both felt it. 

The assembled trio now noticed that the new 
comer was dressed in the deepest possible mourning, 
and that his face wore a slight expression of 
melancholy, which, bythe way, made it rather more 
interesting than usual. 

“ Have you learned anything of Norton ?’ 
Lilian, anxiously. 

The same question had been in the hearts of the 
other two, but the one dreaded, the other scorned 
to ask it, 

“T have,” responded Brook, very slowly, and, as 
it seemed, somewhat solemnly. 

“You have? Whereis he? Is he well? Is he 
coming home? What is yeur news?” asked 
Lilian, breathlessly. 

‘*T grieve to say the very worst.” 

“Tt appears to me, Mr. Brook Freeling, that 
you generally are a messenger of evil to this 
house,” said Wilfrid. 

Brook was about to reply, but Lilian interposed. 

‘‘ Hush! hush !” she said, ‘‘ Let us hear what 
youhaveto tell us. Can you not see how my father 
and I are devoured with anxiety to know every. 
thing. How is my brother ?” 

“T would prepare your mirds, to hear the worst, 
TI met Norton in Mentone, by accident ; I had per- 
suaded bim to return to England with me. But 
first it was necessary for him to cross to Corsica to 
settle some business. On the voyage a sudden 
storm arose, the open boat was nearly swamped. 
One wave that washed the deck swept Norton 
into the sea, it was impossible to render him any 
assistance, and he was drowned.” ay 

«“ Drowned! My poor brother!” exclaimed Lilian, 
and throwing herself upon a sofa she buried her 
head in the cushions, and burst into bitter, bitter, 
tears. 

The unhappy father spoke no word, shed no 
tear ; but his head sunk upon his hands at the table 
where he was sitting, and perhaps his silence ex- 
pressed a deeper sorrow than the more violent out- 
burst of his daughter. 

Wilfrid Elmshurst had walked to the window, 
and for a time looked curiously out at the familiar 
landscape, and marking without any effort of 
volition everything that passed before him. Sud- 
denly turning, however, he said to Brook, “ How 
did you learn this ?” 

“T was in the boat, and with difficulty was 
enabled tosave my own life,’’ 

“But Amy,” said the squire, speaking for the 
first time in a strangely hollow voice, “did you 
see or hear anything of her?” 

‘“‘T saw her in Corsica, where they had been 
living, and where I went to break the news of 
Norton’s death to her.” 

‘¢ Bird of evil omen,’ muttered Wilfrid. 

‘‘ Were they married?” asked the squire. 

“‘ Alas, no!” was the response. ‘‘ Though she, J 
found, only learned the truth from a letter Norton 
had prepared to leave with her when he came to 
England ; in which he confessed that he had de- 
ceived her by a mock ceremony, but promised now 
he was leaving her to settle the fortune he inher- 
ited from his mother, immediately on his return to 
England, upon her and her son.” 

“ Her son?” exlaimed the squire. 

“ Yes, an infant a few months old. Of course 
LT knew I should be fulfilling your wishes, by 
promising to make every provision for her ; but she 
refosed al aid with scorn on learning that he meant 
to abandon her; and one night before I left, she 
suddenly disappeared, taking with her the child 
and a native girl who had acted as nursemaid. 
Although I used every effort, I could find no trace 
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of her; but when I started for England I promised 
large rewards to any one who should furnish me 
with tidings of her,” 

But at this moment he was interrupted by an 
exclamation from Wilfrid, who carted across the 
room, but just in time to rave the squire from 
falling from his chair. 

“ Lilian,” he said ; quick! your father is ill.— 
Brook, ring the bell, Send for the nearest doctor. 
Quick, T say!” 

In a moment all was confusion. But under 
Wilfrid’s directions everything was done that 
could be done. 

But all was of no avail. 

That night Lilian was mourning for her father 
and her brother, and for the first time in its long 
history Freeling Hatch was without a master, 


(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF THE ROMAN CITY. 


MONG the half dozen American girls who 
bore off the palm of beauty that winter in 
Rome she was the very pretticst—a triumph 
sufficient to turn almost any feminine head at 
nineteen, though it affected Milly Anderson less 
than her rivals would have believed. 

She had been in Europe some twelve months, 
under the care of old Miss Josephine Southbrooke, 
who acted as her guardian since the odd change in 
Milly’s life which made her an heiress in the 
world's opinion, as report, of course, magnited her 
fifty thousend dollars into a fortune three times 
that amount. It had all happened less than two 
years previous, but before the money came, Milly 
had dreamed her little dream and seen her romance 
rudely destroyed, as most of us are obliged to do 
before youth is any where near gone. 

Laurence Southbrooke was a younger brother 
of old Miss Josephine—a staid bachelor of forty 
when he first went down with his sister to pass 
the summer in the beautiful Pennsylvanian valley 
where Milly had spent the quiet seventeen years 
which then made up her life. She was living with 
some relatives who were in every respect uncon- 
genial, and not overfond of her, besides; aud 
Milly taught the village school that season, to 
escape the feeling of dependence which had become 
unendurable, Shy, stiff Laurence took it into his 
head to fall absurdly in love with her, and 4s it 
was the first time, old as he was, that be had 
indulged in such weakness, of course he took the 
disease in its severest form. But he wis too 
reticent and und«monstrative for anybi dy to per- 
ceive how much he had the matter at heart, and 
not even his sister really knew that he proposed to 
Milly, and was refused. 

He seemed fairly ancient in the girl’s eyes, and 
she wondered at his folly—a little cruel in her 
treatment of his affection, as the very young are 
apt to before they learn what love is worth. ‘Then 
she drifted away into the full beauty of her dream, 
for Albert Marston came into the neighbourhood, 
an idle young poet, always raving of the wonder- 
ful books he meant to write, and wasting the 
present in any pleasure which fell in his way, as 
such natures usually do. 

The winter passed, spring came, and summer. 
Marston made ready to leave his relatives and go to 
South America. Milly found herself in the eyes of 
her little world regarded as a jilted, disappointed 
creature ; and there were plenty of severe elderly 
virgins who did not scruple even to assail her 
reputation, after the charming habit of the race. 

Between the ache at her heart and the blow to 
her pride, Milly nearly went mad. She was uot 
a girl to sit down and die, as a good many weak 
women might have done, She determined to go 
away out West, beyond the reach of enemies and 
the friends who were more to be dreaded, with 
their reproofs and condolences. She was absolutely 
trying to obtain a situation as teacher somewhere 
in Nebraska, when, without any warning, Destiny 
lifted her out of poverty and the necessity of pain- 
ful cares in regard to the future. Some railway 
and manufacturing company, in which Mr. South- 
brooke was largely interested, bought a farm that 
Milly owned; coal had been discovered thereon, 
and before she could realise it she was the posses- 
sor of what at first seemed a colossal fortune. 
Then Miss Josey hine Southbrooke came to her and 
proposed that she should become Milly’s guardian, 
and take her to Hurope. The old maid had not 
been very cordial during the past months; she 


| knew that the girl had caused her brother suffering ; 


bus when Miliy’s fickle admirer lett her to bewr 
heartache and slanders, the spinster’s generous 
nature relented at once and completely. It may be, 
too, that the idea of pleasing her brother helped 
her more easily to ignore the past. 

So for a year the two women had wandered 
about the Continent, and now the Carnival found 
them settled in Rome, and Milly at the height of 
her pleasant successes. Laurence Southbrooke 
joined them in the dear old city, and Milly felt 
that she was making acquaintance with him 
anew, he was so differeat from what he bad ap- 
peared to her ignorant girlish eyes in the days 
when he first came within reach of her quiet life. 
No brother could have been kinder or more 
thoughtful; still as the weeks went on Milly 
grew fretted by a certain impalpable barrier which 
seemed to keep them apart, and which no effort of 
hers succeeded in breaking down. 

“T suppose he thinks I’m silly and frivolous,” 
grumbled Milly to herself, “and my head turned 
by this change of fortune, and all the nonsense of 
these ridiculous men: he ought to be ashamed of 
himself not to know me better.” 

Then, womanlike, she made herself appear more 
carried away than ever by worldly pleasures, got 
herself the name of being an intolerable flirt, was 
more worshipped in consequence, and so all the 
sooner exhausted the small excitements of her 
youthful sovereignty, 


A rich Bostonian dared his fate, and was re- 
fused ; at least, half a dozen brother Americans 
followed suit; and when each was discarded in 
turn, people said that the heartless creature had 
set her mind on a title and coronet. 

“Tt certainly looks Hike it,” Miss Southbrooke 
observed to her brother one morning, sfter re- 
peating for his benefit a quantity of gossip and 
advice which had been poured inio her ears by 
sister spinsters and jealous mothers with daugh- 
ters to be provided for. “TI declare, the charge 
of a young lady is a more serious business than 
I anticipated.” 

“Milly must chocse for herself,” Jaurence 
answered. ‘She is gentle and affectionate with 
you—always good-natured, careful not to make 
us trouble. I think it is all we could have a right 
to ask.” 

He spoke so calmly, even unconcernedly, that 
the old maid wondered to herself if he had really 
got over his fancy for the girl, but she asked 
no questions; that was a subject upon which 
there had never been the slightest confidence be- 
tween them. I suppose away down in her heart 
Miss Josephine must always have guarded a 
shade of zvancour against Milly for having breught 
Laurence pain or disappointment, but the won- 
derful old woman never showed it by word. or 
look, and Milly had long since decided that the 
spinster was entirely ignorant of his temporary 
fascination. 

It had ended thorovgbly enough, Milly thought, 
and was a little indignant thereat. Before he 
jeined them she fancied that little affair would 
make their first meeting difficult, and fluttered 
herself a geod deal. er trouble was wasted, and 
he did the elder brother so successfully that she 
was inclined to be vexed, for all she had_before- 
hand been so full of remorse at the thought of 
having caused him suffering. 

One night, at a grand ball given by Prince 
Torlonia, our little American was so much admired 
and surrounded that it really. might be considered 
her crowning triumpb, and in the midst of it she 
came face to face with a ghost, as most of ‘us 
have done at one time or another in the course of 
our pilgrimage, The saddest, dreariest ghost, too, 
human eyes can ever see—that of adead love ! She 
was in the midst of a waltz when she caught sight 
of it, but made no sign, though she was conscious 
that the eyes followed her everywhere, at first with 
an expression of incredulity, which changed to 
wonder and admiration—those marvellous dark 
eyes, whi se passionate light had so often thrilled 
her soul in the old time. 

Misa Josephine was not well this evening, and 
had consigned Milly to the care of a friend, and 
as the girl’s partner led her back te Mrs. Wal- 
worth, at the conclusion of the dance, she found 
that lady gaily conversing with the phantom, 
who lovked handsome and melancholy enough 
to have been the shade of Hamlet himself. 

“ My dear,” cried the widow at once, “here is 
my most abominable of cousins waiting to be pre- 
sented to you. He says you have forgotten him, 
though he tells me a long story that I didn’t 
listen to about having known you; so let me 
name—”’ 

‘Mr, Marston doesn’t need an introduction,” 
interrupted Milly : “ I never forget my old friends. 
How nice it is to meet you here, of all places ! But, 
dear me! don’t act so dazed. I think it is I who 
ought to be introduced. Biess me, Mrs. Wal- 
worth, you must have made a mistake! It can't 
be me Mr. Marston meant. He ceriainly doesn’t 
behave as if he knew me !” 

Would any mortal have dreamed that her first 


impulse had been to run away and hide her eyes | 


from the phantom of her old love, with its dismal 
waking, its horrible pain? The widow began to 
laugh and jest too. Albert Marston tried to sub- 
due his unaccustomed awkwardness and constraint, 
and say the word suitable to the occasion, but it 
was very difficult. This Milly, radiant in costly 
silk and laces, with pearls gleaming on her neck 
and arms, and with her ease of manner, her 
wowman-of-the-world air, was so unlike the shy girl 
who had looked up to him ia loving bumitity, and 
yet so much the same, with her fleeting smiles, 
her changeful face, that he was completely taken 
aback, and wondered at his own folly and pre- 
sumption in scarcely having considered her his 
equal in the old days. 

It was a night of odd bewilderment and con- 
fusion to him. He kept near Milly as much as 
was possible ; but though she treated bim with the 
utmost cordiality, she was surrounded by such a 
crowd of admirers that he was pooily sutiefied 
with his share of her attention and gracious 
words. 

Late in the evening he did find her free for one 
waltz. In. the midst of it, while he was whispering 
his delight at this meeting in that musical voice 
whose slightest utterance had once possessed such 
fascination for her, she looked up and saw Lauience 
Southbrooke watchivg them. He had promised to 
come and see her home, and it was part of his 
creed never to forfeit his word, even where the 
slightest matter was concerned. Milly gave him a 
smile and a quick amical sign as she floated past. 
He smiled in return, but there was a troubled look 
in his eyes which carried her back to that summer 
day when she had so carelessly refused the offer of 
his love. It was not like Milly to be inteationally 
cruel, but to-night she really seemed so, Her 
spirits rose to an unusual height, and for the next 
hour she did nothing but tease Laurence every time 
she got within his reach ; and Albert Marston told 
himself that, if this newly revived passion for 
Milly grew, he need not fear a rival in the staid 
old bachelor, and was patronisingly cordial to him 
in consequence. 

The first news Miss Josephine had of the meet- 
ing with Marston reached her from the lips of Mrs, 
Walwo:th, who came the next morning to see how 
Milly was after the fatigues of the bell, 

“To think of your knowing my cousia !” began 
the widow at once; ‘‘and he is crazy about you. 
He’s such a nice fellow, too, and so handsom?— 


isn’t he, Milly? Miss Southbrooke, did this 
wicked girl tell you of the new victim she made 
last night ?”’ 

“No,” replied the spinster rather curtly. 
‘* Milly knows I’m old-fashioned in my ideas, and 
don’t believe in girls making victims.” : 

“Oh, but there will be cakes and ale still, 
though you may be virtuous,” cried the widow, un- 
blusbingly twisting Shakspeare t» suit her purpose. 
“ And I assure you any gid might bea little proud 
of victimising Albert Marston.” 

“Who2” demanded Miss Josephine in an 
awful voice, forgetful of etiquette and proper 
breeding. 

“My cousin, young Marston. Didn’t you meet 
him when Milly did in America ?” 

‘‘T know his name,” replied the spinster, 
stifily. 

Milly was conscious that the ancient vestal’s 
eyes were fixed full upon her in wonder and 
wrath; but she said, with a charming innocence, 
which seemed a horrible insolence to her guardian, 
“You will know him, I kope. I asked him to 
come and see uz, It’s so nice to meet one’s old 
friends,”’ 

Miss Josephine could not trust her temper an 
instant longer. She rove and left the room, with 
a scant farewell to Mrs. Walworth and a parting 
glare at Milly. 

‘‘ What ails her this morning?’ asked the 
widow. ‘‘Sbe marches off as if her corset was 
made out of the fender; but she’s a good soul, in 
spite of her oddities.” 

“ She's the best woman that ever breathed,” 
eried Milly, hotly —“ worth twenty thousand like 
you and me !” 

“Bless me! I haven’t slandered her, You 
needu’t be so sharp. What is the matter with 
every bedy this morning! Be good, and come 
off your pedestal. I waat you to go to Clarisse’s 
with me, I must have a new dress for the 
Doria Ball.” 

The two plunged straight into millinery and 
laces; and Miliy, baving a genius for adornment, 
devised an attire for ber frievd which would be 
perfection. Pres-ntly they went in search of that 
most expensive and autocratic of modistes, whose 
very name must always remain a sound of horror 
and dread to every unfortunate masculine that 
has taken his womenkind to spend a season in 
Rome. 

It had been agreed several days previous that 
the Southbrookes and Milly were to go this very 
Wednesday to the Spada-Palace, but Milly csme 
home so late from her sbopp ng expedition that 
luncheon was over, Miss Josephine sitting in her 
shawl and bonnet, mre uprizht and rigid than 
anything but a statve ever did before, and her 
brother immersed in a newspaper by the winlow. 

“Tm dreadfully late,” said Milly.  *‘* Please 
don’t be vexed, Miss Jo. I coulda’t get away 
from Lina Walworth.” 

“T am afraid the tea is cold,” returned Miss Jo, 
with lofty politeness. 

“Oh, I dovt’t care for any. 
of bread, and we will start.” 

“A bit of bread for a girl who bas danced till 
two o’ckck in the morning!” exclaimed the 
spinster; then recollecting the role she had deter- 
mined to assume, added, ‘“‘of course you are the 
best judge ; I never give advice.” 

Milly understood what it all meant; Miss Jo 
was tacitly declaring thot she washed her hands 
of her young friend and her concerns. A creature 
with no more dignity or self-respect than she was 
displaying in regard to Albert Marston deserved 
nei'her mercy nor care, 

There was an odd, provoking smile on Milly’s 
lips, which she was careful to hide from her 
guardian, as she sat down at the luncheon table. 
Mr. Southbrooke ro:e and brought her a glass of 
wine, speaking for the first time. 

“If you are too tired to go, we'll put off the 
expedition,” he said, kindly. 

“‘T’m not a bit tired,” she answered, “ nota bit. 
I only hope Miss Josephine won't eat me. In-ver 
saw ber really cross before.”’ 

** You have !” exclaim: d the spinster; and long 
after she acknowledged that only the bliss of being 
downright rude kept her from bursting a blood- 
vessel. ‘ Twenty times you have! I'm as g od- 
natured as ever I was in my life, only you and 
Laurence go off to balls and come hom» as indecent 
hours crookeder than two sticks, aud then lay the 
blame onme! Bah! I’m siek of human na ure 
—T wish | wisacamelopard! As for fools. IT do 
think Liaa Walworth is the bizgest ove Lever sax 
ina petticoat, and U've seen big enorgh, the Lord 
kno ws,” 

Laurence laughed a little, acd Mliy ‘ried to 
keep from joining him, but is was ux less: Jauvh 
she must, if Miss Jo boxed her ears oa the in- 
stant. 

“Tf we are going at all, we'd better b> off, I 
should think,” said the spinster. © Laurence, 
if your brain has softened you'd be safer ia bed! 
As for Milly, the tone and mavner she is adopt- 
ing of late are anything but becoming to a young 
lady.” 

‘* Josephine !” proneunced her brother. The 
word was very softly spoken, but it brought the 
good soul back to her senses. Milly paid no 
attention to her lecture, and the threo drove 
away, in rather a subdued mood ; but before they 
reached the Spada Miss Jo relented, and was 
sweet as honey. Once in the gallery, her wrath 
rose to boiling heat again, for the first per- 
sons they m-t were Mrs. Walworth and Albert 
Marston. Miss Jo's reception of them was 
about what one would imagine Lady Macheth 8 
manner might have been at a Seotea Seale 
party. However, nobody cocerned at gre ay, 
troubled by her statcliness. Marston took 
possession of Milly, and separaved TS much 
as he could frm the rest of the party The vicow 
fastened hersvlf to Southbrook-’~ arm, aud 4s <he 
was a charmieg ¢ Dversativnaliet, wits a car fiiy 
eulsivated appreciation of art, he was not greatly 
to be pitied, They both tried to talk t> Miss 
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Josephine, but she was very terse and crisp in her 
answers —unreasonably as angry with her brother 
as she was with the others. He did not appear 
either indignant or grieved at Milly’s conduct, and 
though she would have despised the weakness if 
he had, she could not forgive him for keeping her 
in a state of uncertainty and trouble. 

This day was the commencement of a very un- 
comfortable month for Miss Josephine, though she 
was obliged carefully to govern both words and 
conduct. She knew that her brother watched her, 
and would resent the least change in her manner 
towards Milly; besides, after her first feeling of 
anger, she was too much grieved at the destruction 
of her private hopes in regard to the pair to have 
any room in her mind for harsher sentiments. 

(To be continued. ) 


RECOLLECTIONS BY AN OLD LADY, 


MRS. CONWAY AND MRS. ARKWRIGHT. 


Ir has been wrongfully asserted, that the very 
profession of actors and actressesincapacitates them 
from indalging in the finer feeling of real virtue or 
affection. The following anecdote will show the 
great injustice of such a stigma :—Mrs. Conway, 
a young and beautiful actress, in old Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s company, in the early bloom of womanhood, 
had to sustain all the severe trials of prudence and 
fortitude, inevitably recurring, where elevated and 
firm principles determine a wife to fulfil her con- 
jugal duties, however a dissipated husband may 
have forfeited a right to her attentions. Conway, 
although a great favourite in the circuit, suddenly 
withdrew himself from Trotter’s company, and re- 
mained unheard of for months. An actress of no 
very enviable character was said to have been 
the companion of his flight, and Mrs. Conway had 
the mortification of hearing that she subsequently 
robbed him of all he possessed in the world, and 
left him penniless and neglected (as she thought), 
to perish in a miserable garret. Dowton acci- 
dentally learned that under a fictitious name the 
misguided Harry Conway was in an inferior situa- 
tion at one of the London minor theatres, but that 
his profligate career had brought him to a bed of 
sickness. When Mrs. Conway heard this, she said 
to the manager, “I willgo to my husband, Mr. 
Thornton, if you will grant me a week’s leave of 
absence. I will see him, sir, and administer to his 
wants, but I will take care that he shall not re- 
cognise me.” The kind-hearted manager shook his 
head as if doubting the success of the trip, but gave 
the required permission, and the noble-hearted 
wife repaired to London. In those days we had 
no rail transit to convey sorrowing or bereaved 
relatives with lightning speed to the scene of their 
woes. It took poor Mrs. Conway nearly two days 
to reach the metropolis, but when there, she lost 
no time in making preparations for her holy mission, 
The purchase of some ready-made linen, wine, and 
other necessaries was soon effected, and in a 
Hackney coach, the wife and her protecting escort 
drove to the obscure lodging where the erring hus- 
band was living. Here they found the miserable 
man, wholly unprovided with the most essential 
soothers for pain and anguish. Dowton, in ablunt 
but conciliatory voice, spoke for the lady, whom no 
importunity could induce to articulate even a 
ronosyllable ; nor could the suffering patient pre- 
vail with the speakers to reveal either of their 
names. Though languishing beneath the ravages 
of constitutional debility, a vain-glorious passion 
flattered Conway to believethe incognita was some 
wealthy lady, who, actuated by romantic love per- 
severed in ministering to hiscomfort. He became 
quite tractable, abstaining from inebriating liquors, 
and accepting the medicines furnished by his 
visitor, whose maJe protector paid and dismissed 
the doctcr, jocosely observing in his usual way that 
they had brought something better than doctors’ 
stuff. The woman who left Conway to pine in 
solitude, while she caroused at his expense, hap- 
pened (being an excellent horsewoman) to obtain 
an engagement with Philip Astley, where, meeting 
in the amphitheatre with one Decastro, an old 
acquaintance of Conway’s, she sneeringly hinted at 
the lodgings where his friend was doing penance for 
his gallantries. Decastro, with the benevolence 
which invariably distinguishes the humbler mem- 
bers of the actor’s profession, immediately repaired 
to the place, beseeching his old pupil Harry for 
permission to send a good medical practitioner ; 
but Conway sitting up in a truckle bed, said that 
the most charming physician and sick nurse in the 
world floated like a pitying angel into his miserable 
apartment, at an hour when Morpheus sealed all 
the bright eyes in London, except those that, more 
brilliant than stars in the concave of gloomy night, 
sparkled even through a long and thick black lace 
veil to gaze on him, The elegance of her form and 
deportment, and the elasticity of her movements, 
assured him she must be pretty and youthful, and 
her unwearied presents and aasiduities implied the 
tenderest concern. Decastro might have ocular 
demonstration by coming before eight o’clock next 
morning, to take his stand behind the tattered bed- 
curtains. Suspecting this fair one to be some artful 
and designing woman, who intended ultimately to 
make a prey of the helpless patient, the kind old 
comedian concerted that while she and hercol- 
league were engaged in making up the bed, 
Decustro should pull aside the folds of the veil 
which shrouded her features, Imaginat’on can but 
imperfectly represent Conway’s astonishment 
shame, and confusion, when, in his persevering, 
pitying angel, he beheld his poor, deserted, and too 
faithful wife. To the immortal honour of Mr. 
Dowton and to the credit of Decastro, it should be 
recorded that their conjoint intercession brought 
about an amicable reconciliation between the 
parties, and that Mrs, Conway enjoyed a verifica- 
tidn of the old adage that a reformed rake some- 
times makes the best husband—be that as it may, 
it is nevertheless true that the reunited pair were 
proverbial for much wedded happiness a long time 
afterwards. In proof of this, I may mention that 
when both were fulfilling an engagement under Mr. 
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Montague, at Bath, a peer of the realm fell de- 
sperately in love with the faithful wife, and sent her 
a letter, begging her to name her own terms for an 
interview. His grace’s valet waiting for an answer, 
Mrs. Conway simply desired him to say ‘“‘ that if he 
dared to send her another such letter again her 
husband should acknowledge it.” It is scarcely 
necessary to say that such a wife was not a second 
time insulted, though it is but fair to mention that 
the peer in question subsequently apologised in 
person. In the dramatic constellations of the last 
half century, the brilliant stars that formed it rose 
gradually from the obscure horizon to their meridian 
of histrionic fame. I am, therefore, puzzled to find 
no mention of Mrs. Arkwright, a great favourite, 
belonging to Penley’s Circuit. This excellent 
woman, when Miss Cruttenden, married Ark- 
wright from the most sincere attachment, and 
lived for more than thirty-seven years with him 
in uninterrupted happiness. A few years after 
their union, Arkwright himself became the pos- 
sessor of a large legacy, and he then said to his 
wife he should not like to have her usually asking 
for small sums like a dependant, and therefore he 
desired to know how many pounds would at once 
suffice for her personal requisites and household ex- 
penditure. Mrs. Arkwright named a certain 
amount, but her husband gave her a hundred 
pounds more than she demanded, and paid her a 
certain yearly sum in addition, which he handed 
over to her regularly every quarter. In the thirty- 
eighth year of their blissful association the actor’s 
health declined, and he was desired by a physician 
to visit a watering-place for a season. Mrs, Ark- 
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of instances, to repel the tempter; and that, like 
gold twice purified, they come forth with new 
lustre from the fiery ordeal. The late Duchess of 
York was a staunch advocate in defence of the 
actresses of her day, yet her Royal Highness was 
a strict disciplinarian and religionist, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will testify. A short time after the 
marriage of the Duchess, when she was passing the 
summer at Oatlands, a company of strolling players 
obtained leave to exhibit ina barn at Weybridge ; 
they petitioned her Royal Highness to honour the 
performance with her presence, to whieh she 
graciously consented, and gave tickets to all her 
servants. Soon after, a Methodist preacher came 
to preach a sermon at the same barn, and applica- 
tion was made to the Duchess to visit the place, 
which she good-humouredly complied with. Her 
German servants excused themselves, on the plea 
that they could not understand English, ‘‘ Oh,” 
said her Royal Highness, *‘ you had no objection 
to go to the play, which you understood less, and 
so you shall go to the sermon.”’ The Duchess ac- 
cordingly went, with all her train, and contributed 
largely on the occasion, as well for those as for 
herself. 
MARGARET OF LANCING, 


OTHELLO’S ADDRESS. 


—< 


UK artist is admirably qualified to illustrate 
Shakspeare. The point of time which he 
has chosen in the present subject is the precise 


wright hearing this, desired her husband to fix the 
time for their immediate departure, and named 
Brighton as the place of destination, Arkwright 
confessed Brighton was a delightful spot, but 
that the expense was an objection, urging that 
even their combined salaries had not enabled him 
to put by a sufficiency to defray the extra cost of a 
long sojourn at such a place. ‘¢ My dear Ark- 
wright,” said Mrs, A., “tell me, have you been 
satisfied with our table, and all the little arrange- 
ments which I have made for your personal com- 
forts?’ “ I should be very unreasonable, indeed 

if I could be otherwise than satisfied,” returned 
Arkwright. ‘ Then, my very liberal provider,”’ 
said the lady, “I will defray all costs at Brighton, 
where we miy appear as the father and mother of 
children who are an honour to their profession, I 
kept my savings until they would have double 
value on coming seasonably to the hands of my 
dear husband, and now they are all his own again,” 
Saying this, Mre. Arkwright, from a bureau, pro- 
duced bank notes for a considerable amount. May 
other wives be influenced by this example from an 
actress! I have inserted these amiable traits of 
the sex at the risk of being deemed prolix or unin- 
teresting, but they made a deep impression upon 
my mind at the time they occurred, and I trust I 
shall be pardoned if I seek an additional gratifica- 
tion by making them known to others. Actresses 
are not, all of them, the giddy, unthinking beings a 
censorial world would paint them. It is honourable 
to the characters of many in the profession, that 
beset, as they frequently are in early life, their in. 
nate principle of virtue enables them, in thousands 


moment when the Moor is defending himself from 
the charges brought against him by Brabantio, the 
father of Desdemona. The accused is addressing 
the Duke of Venice and the senators in justifica- 
tion of his conduct, and explaining to his judges 
that he won the affections of the old man’s daugh- 
ter by the descriptions he had given her of 


Most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 
And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence, 
And with it all my travels’ history : 
Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 


heaven, 
It was my bent to speak,—such was my pro- 
cess,— . . . . 


This to hear 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste dispatch 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 

Devour up my discourse ; which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard 

But not intentively. I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffer’d., 


Paris Chit Chat. 


From Our Own CorRESPONDENT. 


Paris, Nov. 29, 

THE Parisians were summoned yesterday to 
hasten to the poll to elect five Municipal Coun- 
cillors in the place of those who had been eleeted 
by several districts; but the Parisians, as usual, 
disregarded the summons. They have ceased to 
care for such things ; the Reds, are the only class 
which appear to retain any interest in social or 
political questions ; certainly activity is the rule 
with them whenever there is an occasion to display 
it, as apathy is the rule with their opponents 
who dub themselves the friends of order. Four 
Radical councillors were elected; and though an 
absolute majority was not obtained for the Red 
candidate in the fifth district, and a fresh election 
will be requisite, the triumph of that party is 
secure. 


Some fools, anxious to gain notoriety in London, 
have been telegraphing to some of its papers, 
terrible accounts of Bonapartist demonstrations in 
various parts of Paris, but nothing which could be 
construed into the semblance of a demonstration 
has as yet frighted us from our propriety. Some 
men have shouted ‘‘ Vive l'Empereur !’”’ in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, but others have howled out 
“ Vive la Commune !” and some shrill treble may 
have piped for Henry Cinq, or Louis Philippe, or 
King Adolphus. There has been no demonstration ; 
but they are in a horrible fright in Versailles, and 
fear each bush to be an officer. They were 
terrified last night there by the rapid passage of a 
battery of artillery and two battalions of gendar- 
merie, who were moving at a gallop on Paris. That 
step was the result of false news which had reached 
the military authorities, to the effect that a riot 
had broken out at Belleville. The troops on their 
arrival in the capital discovered that no kind of 
disturbance had occurred, and the artillery remained 
in the Champs Elysées, while the gendarmes 
advanced to the 20th arrondissement, and found 
that all was quiet. The guns returned to Versailles 
immediately, and the mounted police did the same 
a few hours afterwards. “ 


The greater part of this evening’s papers con 
sider the executions of this morning a terrible but 
necessary example in the interest of military dis- 
cipline, and the respect due to law and the national 
will, The Avenir National alone distinctly 
condemns the executions as a serious political 
mistake. All accounts concur as to the courageous 
manner in which the condemned men met death. 
Ferré’s attitude was defiant to the last, while 
Rossel manifested a deeply religious spirit, and 
requested Pastor Passa to tell the judges that they 
only did their duty, and that he would have wished 
to shake hands with them. 


I desire earnestly to contradict some rumours 
which assert that the army is disaffected. All the 
generals and commandants of corps are animated 
by the best spirit, and are all frankly attached to 
the Government represented by the Assembly and 
the President of the Republic. The same feeling 
reigns throughout the army. 

There has been a renewal of the political agita- 
tion in Brussels, and cries of ‘ Resign” were 
raised outside the Chamber. The Jndependance 
Belge, in an article upon the demonstrations that 
have been made, says that certain foreign news- 
papers appear to think that Belgium is given up to 
violence, that the Throne is tottering, and that 
persons and property are in peril. Such, it ex- 
plains, is far from being the case. Obnoxious 
persons have been hooted, 1 few windows have 
been smashed, and a railing broken down, the 
total amount of damage being less than sixty 
francs. 

The Parisians maintain the speculative asser- 
tion that the Pope is at present little disposed to 
leave Rome. The question, however (it is added), 
has been debated, and the majority of the Cardinals 
in secret conclave some time back decided to ask 
his Holiness to leave the city. The Pope replied, 
asking where he could go. The Cardinals proposed 
the Austrian Tyrol, but Pius IX. refused to take 
refuge on the territory of a Power considered to 
be his greatest enemy. Malta was then suggested, 
but was also declined, on account of England being 
a Protestant Power, and because of the incon- 
venient situation of the island. France was finally 
spoken of, and the Pope expressed a preference for 
France, if compelled to leave Rome, but pointed 
out how difficult would be his position amid the 
political agitations to which France is subject. 

I recently estimated the French Budget as likely 
in future to be not short of three milliards, or 
£120,000,000. The: reports on the subject, 
emanating from the Ministry of Finance, now state 
the result arrived at to be already 24 milliards, 
without counting extraordinary out-standing liabi- 
lities, the replenishing of military stores, arms, and 
accoutrements, all of which are exhausted, the 
reparation of damages to forts and other establish- 
ments, reckoned as amounting to at least the other 
half milliard. The Minister of War is said to de- 
mand nearly 100 millions more for his department 
alone than was required by the last Imperial 
Budget ; and M. Thiers, in reply to a deputation 
from Dieppe, asking assistance for the enlargement 
of the harbour there, intimated that he saw little 
chance of such a demand being complied with at 
a moment when the interest alone of the public 
debt was about to require an annual payment of 
£40,000,000. 

At Chantilly, where the whole Orleans family 
and their suite now are, a goldsmith may be found 
who has left unaltered for the last twenty years his 
sign, worded as _ follows:—‘ Laville,  bijoutier- 
joaillier de M, le Duc @ Aumale.” 

A pension of £80 has been granted to Madame 
Martian de Bernardy, whose husband perished in 
saving the Louvre from fire. A life pension of £24 
is also allowed to each of the four children of the 
widow. 
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lev Hooks, 


The Last Tournament. By Alfred Tennyson, 
in the Contemporary Review for December. 
—London : Strahan and Co. 

“The Idylls of the King” is certainly 
already the greatest poem of the present 
generation, and its character will not be 
lessened by this addition, which is intended 
to be read between “ Pelleas” and ‘‘ Guine- 
vere.” The subject is the legend of Tristram 
and Isolt, which has been fitly chosen to illus- 
trate the decadence of Arthur’s Court, and to 
foreshadow the coming doom when the false- 
hood of Guinevere has been made clear It 
must be confessed that this Idyll lacks the 
high moral tone of the others, and that in 
dealing with a depraved form of society the 
Tennysonian muse has become affected by 
the subject. Nevertheless, it contains many 
fine passages, as the following extracts will 
show. ‘Take this parenthetical account of the 
“ Tournament of the Dead Innocence.” 


.. « Arthur and Sir Lancelot riding once 
Far down beneath a winding wall of rock 
Heard g child wail. A stump of oak half-dead, 
From roots like some black coil of carven snakes 
Clutch’d at the crag, and started thro’ mid aie 
Bearing an eagle’s nest ; and thro’ the tree 
Rush’d ever a rainy wind, and thro’ the wind 
Pierced ever a child’s cry : and crag and tree 
Scaling, Sir Lancelot from the perijous nest, 
This ruby necklace thrice aroun‘ her neck, 
Aud all unsearr’d from beak or talon, brought 
A maiden babe ; which Arthur pitying took, 
Then gave it to his Queen to rear : the Queen 
But coldly acquicscing, in her white arms 
Rec-ived, and after loved it tenderly, 

And named it Nes ling; 8» forgot herself 

A moment, and her cares ; till that young life 
Being smitten in mid heaven with mortal cold 
Past from ber ; and in time the careanet 

Vext her with plaintive wemorics of the child: 

So she, delivering it to Arthur, said, 

“ake thou the jewels of this dead innocence, 
And make them, an thou wilt, a tourney-prize.... 
Perchance—who knows? —the purest of thy knights 
May win them for the pare-t of my maida.” 


And this challenge from the Red Knight 
to. Arthur sent by a churl :—- 


‘Tell thou the Kirg snd all his liars, that I 
Have founded my Round Table in the Noth, 
And whatsoever his own knights have sworn 
My knights have sworn the counter to it—and say 
My tower is full of harlots, like his court, 
But mine are worthier, seeing they profess 
To be none o‘her than themse!ves—and say 
My knights are all adulterers like bis own, 
But mine are tru-r, secing they profess 

To be none other ; and eay his hour is come, 
The heathen are upon him, his long lance 
Broken, and his Excalibur a straw.” 


After this, King Arthur leaves with the 
younger knights to chastise his challenger, 
Lancelot being left to preside in his place, 
the King’s last foreboding words being :— 


: ‘Have I dream’d the bearing of our 
knights 
Tella of a manhood ever Jess and lower? 
Cy whenc> the fear Jest ‘his my realm, uprear’d, 
By noble deeds at one with noble vowa, 
From flat confusion and brute violences, 
Reel back isto the beast, and be no more?” 


The picture of Lancelot at the Tourna- 
ment is full of sad meaning :— 


He glanc<d and saw the stately galleries, 

Dawe, Damsel, each thro’ worship of their Queen 

White roved iu honour of the stainless child, 

Acd some with scatter’d jewels, like a bank 

Of maiden snow mingled with sparks of fire. 

He look’d but once, and vail’d his eyes again. 

The sudden truwpet sounded as in a dream 

To eara but half-awaked, then one low roll 

Of Autuo.n thunder, and the jousts began: 

And ever the wind blew, and yellowing leaf 

And glo m and gleam, and shower and shorn 
plume 

Went down it. Sighing weariedly, as one 

Who sits aud gazes ou a fading fi e, 

When all the go diier guests are past away, 

Sat their great umpire, looking o’er the lists. 

He saw the laws that ruled the tournament 

B ckeu, but spake not. 

Sir Tristram wins the jewels, while 
Lancelot groaned for wrath, and then a 
grand but discreditable banquet winds up the 
day, at which “dame and damsel glittered :” 
Variou-ly gay: for he that tel s the tale 
Likeu'd them, saying as when an hour of cold 
Falis on the mou:tain in midsummer snows, 

And ali the porple slopes of wountain flowers 

Pass unver white, till the warm hour returns 

With veer of wind, and all are flowers again; 

So dame and damsel cast the simple white, 

And glowir g in all colours, the live grass, 

Rose-campion, blucbel!, kingeup, poppy, glanced 

About the revels, and with mirth s> loud 

B-yond all use, that half-amazed, the Queen, 

Aud weoth at ‘I'dstram and the lawless jousts, 

Brake up their sports, then slowly to her bower 

Parted, and in her bosom pain was lord. 

Here is Tristram’s love song, showing sadly 
enough the lowered tone of the court :— 

“ Free love—tfree fieid—we love but while we may: 
The woods sre hush’d, their music is DO more ; 
The leaf is dead, the yearning pest away! 

New leaf--new life—the days of frost are o'er | 


4 


New life, new love, to suit the newer Gay ! 


Btagluteofetefetloags love bub while Ws Hiays!? 


Tristram takes the jewels to Isolt, his Queen, 
his uncle Mark’s wife :— 


He that while she spake, 
Mindful of what he brought to adorn her with, 
The jewels, bad let one finger lightly touch 
The warm white apple of her throat, replied, 
“ Press this a little closer, sweet, until— 
Come, I am hunger’d and half-anger’d—meat, 
Wine, wine—and I will love thee to the death, 
And out beyond into the dream to come.” 


So then; when both were brought to full accord, 
She roze, and set before him all he will’d ; 

And after these had comforted the blcod 

Wish meats and wines, and satiated their hearts— 
Now talking of their woodland paradise, 

The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, the lawns, 
Now mocking at the much ungainliness, 

And craven shifts, and long crane legs of Mark— 
Then Tristram laughing caught the harp, and sang: 


“ Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bend the brier ! 
A star in heaven, a star within the mere! 

Ay, ay, O ay—a star was my desire, 

And one was far apart, and one was near : 


Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that bow the grass ! 
And one was water and one star was fire, 
And one will ever shine and one will pass. 
Ay, ay, O ay—the winds that move the mere.’ 


Then in the light’s last glimmer Tristram show’d 
And swung the ruby carcanet. She cried, 
‘‘The collar of some order, which our King 


Hath newly founded, all for thee, my soul, 

For thee, to yield thee grace beyond thy peers.” 

“ Not so, my Queen,” he said, ‘“ but the red fruit 

Grown on a magic oak-tree in mid-heaven 

Aud won by Tristram as a tourney -prize, | 

And hither brought by Tristram, for his last 

Love-offering and peace-offcring unto thee.” 

He rose, he turn’d, and flinging round her neck, 

Clasps it; but while he bow’d himself to lay 

Warm kisses in the hollow of her throat, 

Out of the dark, just as the lips had touch’d, 

Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek— 

‘© Mark’s way,’’ said Mark, and clove him thro’ the 
brain. 

That night came Arthur home, and while he climb’d, 

Allia a death-dumb autumn-dripping gloom, 

The stairway to the hall, and looked and saw 

The great Quzen’s bower was dark, —about his feet 

A voice clung sobbiag till he questioned it, 

“What art thou ?” and the voice about his feet 

Sent up an answer, sobbing, “T am thy fool, 

And I shall never make thee smile again.” 


’ 


CASSELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 

Iris to the credit of Messrs. Petter, Galpin, 
and Cassell that they took the lead of all other 
publishers in their strenuous efforts to give 
to those who relish pure literature a perfect 
banquet whereon to dine. The monthly pub- 
lications of this firm are before us, and com- 
prise almost a perfect library by themselves. 


The magazine which bears the old familiar | 


name of Cassell is especially good this month, 
and from it we extract the following happy 
description of a “ Lady’s Love,” snatched at 
random from a string of pearls by Wilkie 
Collins. “ ‘Come here, Oscar, she said, with 
a complete change of tone and manner. 
‘Come and sit down by me.’ Oscar obeyed. 
‘Put your arm -round my waist. Oscar 
looked at me. Having the use of his sight, 
he was sensible of the absurd side of the de- 
monstration required of him—in the presence 
of athird person. She, poor soul, strong in 
her blind insensibility to all shafts of ridicule 
shot from the eye, cared nothing for the pre- 
sence of a third person. She repeated her 
commands, in a tone which said sharply, 
‘Embrace me—I am not to be trifled with !’ 
Oscar timidly put his arm round her waist—- 
with an appealing look at me. She issued 


another command instantly. ‘Say you love 
me.” Oscar hesitated. ‘Say you love me!’ 
Oscar whispered it. “Outloud !’ Endurance 
has its limits: I began to lose my temper. 
She could not have been more superbly in- 
different to my presence if there had been a 
cat in the room instead of a lady. ‘ Permit 
me to inform you,’ I said, ‘that I have not 
(as you appear to suppose) left the room,’ 
She took no notice. She went on with her 
commands, risiug irrepressibly from one ama- 
tory climax to avother. ‘Give mea kiss !’” 

The Quiver.—‘The devout of all parties may 
patronise this work without any hesitation, 
as it is thoroughly moral in spirit and. tho- 
roughly religious in design. Its contents are 
varied and amusing, and in the present issue 
the reader has the choice of upwards of thirty 
articles to select from. 

The History of the War is an attractive 
number, in point of letterpress, as well as in 
point of illustration, “ Von Moltke before 
Paris” is a fine specimen of artistic excel- 
lence in the engraver. 

The Technical Hducator treats this month 
on the old familiar subjects— Photography, the 
Lathe, Inventions, and Inventors’ Designs, 
&e,, &c,—as usual, in a concise but masterly 
Way. 

But the gem of Messrs. Cassell’s issue for 
the autumnal month is most decidedly Litile 


ine “Grate Darling,” 
lial wo willtugiy extract i= 


“ Oh, father! father! we cannot see these poor 
creatures lost before our eyes!” cried Grace, “let 
us try and save them. God will help them through 
us, perhaps. Pray come, we cannor stay here and 


| see them perish without making an effort to save 


them.’? And though the stout old seaman shook 
his head, declaring that it was throwing away 
their lives, the brave girl persuaded him to launch 
the boat and put to sea with her. And a fearful 
journey it was, as Grace and her father made their 
way, often in danger of founderiug on the rocks, 
or of being dashed to pieces, boat and all, But 
still they toiled on, and never thought of turning 
back. Our delicate Grace knew little about 
rowing, for she had only been a little way out 
sometimes, when the sca was very calm, but now 
she worked like any man, straining every nerve to 
rescue those poor suffering people from their awful 
position. With streaming hair and_ tearful 
eyes she worked, cheering on her fatber, and 
praying aloud fer strength. I wonder how those 
poor people on the wreck felt when they first 
beheld the little boat, and heard the kindly voices 
calling to them across the waters! How anxiously 
they must have watched its approach, and how 
surprised they must have felt, when at last it came 
near evough through the angry, beating waves for 
them to distinguish that their preservers were ouly 
a grizzled old man and a fair slight girl! At length 
the whole nine of the survivors were rescued. 
Half dead with cold and despair, they were 
dragged off from the broken spars, and soon they 
found themselves in the little boat--saved !_ some 
weeping, some pinching themselves, believing that 
they must be dreaming ; some, we hope, thanking 
God in humble gratitude, but all blessing the calm 
and earnest pair who had ventured s0 much t9 
save them.” 


Golden Hours.—London: W, Mackintosh. 

This excellent publication contains as usual 
abundant information on almost every con- 
eeivable topic, and the reputation of the novel 
portion of it is well sustained by the con- 
tinuation of the “ Lady of Limited Income,” 
one of the best writteu stories which has as 
yet graced the pages of the Golden Hours. 
‘“ Pieslo, the Italian Organ Boy,” is exciting, 
and rather approaching the sensational, but 
vastly amusivg, for all that. “ Christmas io 
the Indian Ocean” is seasonably introduced 
and graphically described by Mr. Watling in 
the form of a letter, “ Harriet Hilton’s 
Ambition” has now reached its twenty-fourth 
chapter, and is still full of excitement and 
interest. By the way, we think the second 
part of a “ Biographical Sketch of Sir David 
Brewster” rather dry. But, of course, the 
readers of Golden Hours must make allowances 
for this difference between romance and 
reality. 


Footprints. Poems, Translated and Original. 
By George Browning.— London: John 
Camden Hotten. 

The translations are of an amusing descrip- 
tion, and comprise selections from Goethe, 
Schiller, Beck, Heine, Stobbe, Reinhard, and 
others, but the original specimens of the 
author’s talents pleased us far better. Want 
of space prevents the pleasure of quoting, but 
in order that our readers may participate in 
the gratification we enjoyed by reading these 
poems, we specially recommend a perusal of 
“In Memoriam,” “ The Child’s Farewell,” 
“The Battle of Life,” ‘ First Flower of 
Spring,” ‘ Bridal Day,” and “ The Last Sigh.” 


TRUTH IN FALSEHOOD. 


Lo! the sun has descended behind the green hill, 
And a bright star peeps out from above, 
All around is so silent, so peaceful and still, 
’Cept the breeze which is whisp’ring of love. 
From her window a maiden enjoys the cool air, 
When a voice calls her name soft and clear. 
“Tt is Charlie, the sailor, I really declare ! 
Bless me, Charlie, why what brings you here ? 


“Dear Fanny,” he said, ’tis to bid you good-bye 
That I come to intrude on your res 

Tam going far away anew fortune to try, 
God grant it turns out for the best ! 

I have loved you in silence, dearest hope of my life, 
And no word have I breathed of my pain, 

For I thought you too proud for a poor sailor’s wife, 
Aud I knew other hearts you could gain. 

To lands rich with gold, Iam going away, 
Far from home, among strangers to dwell, 

But that peace may attend you, I ever shall pray, 


Dearest Fanny, God bless you, Farewell !” 


Not a sound can she ubter as Charlie departs, 
Save a sigh she has ne’er before known, 
Fortoolate she finds outthat when playing with hearts 
She has not taken care of her own. 
Heis gone—and the moon, from herthronein the skies, 
Sheds her light through the window below 
On the form of poor Fanny with tear streaming eyes 
And a breast heaving wildly with woe, 
The sequel to this may a warning convey 
To some who perchance need its aid, 
The ship that bore Charlie was lost on its way 
And Fannie will die, I’m afraid. 
JULIA. 


Tue public, particularly ladies, are greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Searle, of Plymouth, for Earrings 
which can be worn without the painful necessity 
of piercing the ears. Our fair, readers ought 
realy to present this ingenious jeweller with a 
testimonial for his humanity. 

AN interesting correspondence has been pub- 
lished in reference to some of the calumnies 
against the Queen put {in circulation by the 
mewbe: for Cnelsea. Mr. W. T. Manning, an 
officer in the Queen’s household, gives a direct 
contradiction to the statement made by Sir Charles 
Dilke conc-rning the payment of income tax on 
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Atusic and the Drama. 
Se 


ADELPHI. 

THE new piece, written by the late Mr. Parry, 
and revised by Mr, John Oxenford, which was pro- 
duced at the above theatre on Saturday last under 
the title of Zhe Hidden Treasure, is sensational 
enough to please the hungriest cravers after ex- 
citement. It is also somewhat unintelligable, and 
gives the spectator the notion that it had been 
straying about the Waterloo-road looking for the 
Victoria, but finding a hoarding up at that temple 
of the drama had wandered across the bridge, got 
polished at the corner of the Strand, and then 
ventured into the stage-door of the Adelphi. So far 
as it is necessary to explain, if may be said that a 
bold bueccaneer buried the treasure in his back 
garden, that seyeral people employ their time in 
looking foe it, that the Pretender has a good deal 
to do with it, and that Mrs. Alfred Mellon, and 
Messrs. T. C. King, MacIntyre, and Fernandez, 
have effective parts, in which they act excellently. 
Mr. MacIntyre indeed is better than we have seen 
him for some time, and gave a really picturesque 
representation of the buccaneer. The piece is very 
well put on the stage; there are plenty of combats 
and a house on fire. What more can be asked 


for ? 
LYCEUM. 
MM. Excxmwann-Caarrian produced  theic 


dramatic study Le Juif/ Polonais not with any view 
to the stage, but simply and purely as a ‘atudy ;” 
the object being to show, by the mental workings of 
aman overcharged with remorse, the crime he had 
committed and the terrible punishinent it entailed, 
and yet, while all this was made clear to the 
audience, his own friends and acquaintances were 
to remain t> the Jass in ignorance of his sin, and 
were to mourn him in death as they had loved bim 
inlife. Sofar as Mr. Leopold Lewis, in the trans- 
lation produced at the Lycoum, haa followed the 
French authors, he has done well, and may be 
credited with a very excellent French exercise, of 
which any schoolboy might be proud, but, when 
moyed by ambition he has sought to make 
changes in his originals and become a drainatist 
himself, he has succeeded only in very seriously 
damaging the drama. The piece opens in an inn 
in Alsace, where a party of the neighbours are 
talking over the cold, and one of them remarks 
that it is as bad as the “ Jew’s winter.” A young 
officer of gendarmerie, named Christian, asks an 
explanation of this remark, and learns that fifteen 
years before, a Jew came to the place and drove off 
one snowy night, and the next day his waggon and 
mules were discovered, but of himself no trace was 
ever found. Christian makes many remarks on 
this event to the burgomaster, to whose daughter 
he is about to be betrothed, and wonders the lime- 
kilns were never searched, but already the burgo- 
master has heard the sound of the bella which the 
Jew carried on his harness, and we see something 
of his remorse. ‘Then comes the betrothalin which 
the old Alsatian customsare charmingly represented, 
the betrothal song is sung by Christian and Annetta, 
and here the actshouldend. But Mr, Lewis cannot 
trust to the imaginations of his audience, and in- 
stead of merely bringing on a second Jew in the 
shape of a chance customer to the inn, who bears a 
strong resemblance to the murdered man, and so 
terrifies Mathias almost into a disclosure of his crime, 
he gives us a vision in which the whole scene of the 
murder is enacted. Of course this makes the 
course of the drama clear to the dullest comprehen- 
sion, bat it ruins MM, Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
intention. As the remorse of Mathias increases, 
and the sound of the bells becomes more frequent 
in his ears, he becomes terribly afraid that he shall 
betray himself in his sleep, and he determin:s 
that he will hurry on his daughter's marriage with 
Christian, the man who of all others would be 
best able to help him in the event of discovery, 
and that he will sleep alone. When he has bid 
lis friends good night, embraced his wife and 
daughter, and listened to the doctor’s warning 
about the white wine of the district, he goes 
to bed, and then comes his last vision. 
He is on his trial for his life. It should be men- 
tiohed, hy the way, that there has been some 
conversation about a famous mesmerist, who has 
reached the village, and is anxious to try his skill 
on the burgomaster. So in the trial as nothing can be 
be proved, and Mathias willnot confess, the mesmerist 
is brought in, and under bis ministrations, Mathias 
describes all the most minute incidents of the fatal 
night, and is condemned to be hanged by the neck 
until he is dead. ‘hen his friends, alarmed at the 
time he has slept, batter his door, finally breaking it 
open, and rushing in, as he springs from his bed and 
implores them to remove the rope from his neck. 
The next moment he falls back dead, and in the 
Lyceum version the curtain falls at once. More 
unwarrautably, we think, because we thereby 
lose the dramatists lesson that his conscience 
was the murderer’s only punishment, and 
are not sure thathis dying words have not betrayed 
his secret. Butin spite of all changes, The Bells 
remains a most powerful and strikingly impressive 
play. As will haye been seen, it depends for its 
interest solely on one central figure, round whom 
the others are ranged as mere accessories. This 
part is played by Mr. Henry Irving, and it is not 
too much to say that it is one of the very finest 
p2rformances that has been seen on the London 
stage for many years. It is certainly n>t without 
its faults. We think, for instance, he makes up 
almost too youthfully, and in the two earlier acts 
he is not sufficiently careless and “ jolly” in his 
demeanour to give full force to the subsequent 
contrast. Yet withal it is a great piece of acting, 
and although in the trial scene we once or twice 
dreaded the astor’s voice would feil him, he 
all dificultiss, and sudceetled 
in gomplating one of the ites? terfitle aad 
etsiting paythological shidies any ofta in ssatch of 
a nightmars mogd wish to witnst4) Ths eftest 
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characters are but shadows, yet let us give a word 
of praise to Mr. Hubert Crellin for his gallant and 
intelligent bearing as Christian. to Mr. Dyas for 
his very careful performance of the mesmerist, and 
to Migess Pauncefort and Heywood as the wife and 
daughter of the burgomaster. 

As for scenery, dresses, and decorations, we can 
only say that rarely, in these days of managerial 
lavishness, has a drama been so magnificently 
mounted throughout ; and if acting of the highest 
order, a drama of the strongest interest and 
accessories of the greatest beauty, can fill a theatre, 
the Lyceum shonid be crowded for months to 
come. 


STRAND. 

Tue reviyal of Byron’s burlesque of Ivanhoe 
needs only a word to record the fact that the p:rt 
of Wilfrid of Ivanhoe is now played for the first 
tims by Miss Augusta Thomson. We heartily 
congratulate the management on having secured 
the services of this talented lady, whos? acting aud 
singing were rapturously applauded by the audience, 
though at the same time we cannot avoid a feeling 
of regret that Miss Thomson should not ia her 
openiog pact have played some character offering 
her a wider scope fer the display of her varied 
abilities. 


GAIETY. 

On Wednesday evening Mr. Dion Boucicault 
made his re-appearance before a London audience 
in an adaptation by himself of Madame Girardin’s 
often translated La Joie fait Peur. The present 
version, however, has, according to present ideas, 
undoubted claims to originality, as the mother is 
turned into a wife, the son into a husband, and 
the French servant into an Irish one. What more 
can be required to establish a writer’s right to pro- 
claim himself a dramatist? The acting of this 
little piece is very charming throughout. Mr. 
Boucicault, as the old Irish servant, gives a charm- 
ing picture that may well be placed side by side 
with Myles na Coppaleen and Shawn the Po-t. 
The sudden joy with which he hears the voice of 
his young master, who was supposed to be dead, 
the tender care with which he breaks the news to 
the young wife, were as nearly as possible perfect. 
It is cheering, too, to listen to Mr. Boucicault’s 
crisp dialogue, arranged only to suit the action, 
and never containing one superfluous word. Miss 
Ada Cavendish, a3 the sorrowing wife, took 
another and higher step than she has yet 
achieved, while Mr. W. Rignold, as the manly 
young husband, was at least equal to either of 
his colleagues. Night and Morning is, we pre- 
sume, to be played for a few nights only, as Mrs. 
Boucicault is announced to appear on Monday in 
her husband’s new drama Lisie. 


COURT. 

A NEW burlesque was produced at this theatre 
on Wednesday last by a new author, Mr. Thomas 
F. Plowman, who, if he does not possess an over- 
whelming amount of wit and humour, is at least 
free from the slightest spice of vulgarity. The 
piece has, moreover, the mezit of being very short, 
three scenes safficing for the entire action, and is 
very well acted. Mdlle. Cornelia D’ Anka looks 
magnificent as the Lion Heart. Mr. Righton was 
a very comic Isaac of York, Miss M. Oliver was 
very good as Rebecca, and Miss Kate Bishop a 
charming Ivanhoe. 


THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL 
JOTTINGS. 

THE dulness occasioned by the cessation of high” 
class musical entertainments in the metropolis 
during the late summer months, from the general 
migration of music and musicians to the provinces, 
has, during the las} seven weeks, been agree- 
ably relieved by the resumption at the Crystal 
Palace of hebdomadal classical concerts. 

Mr. Mapleson is treating with Lord Dudley 
and Ward for the occupation of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. ‘ 

Mr. Reeve Johns, a new tenor, is about to 
appear at the Covent Garden Opera. — 

Mr. George Conway Wilson is positively to make 
his first appearance at the Haymarket Theatre on 
the 23rd of December, in the Lady of Lyons 
His Claude Melnotte is highly spoken of in 
Awerica. He will be supported by Mrs. Herman 
Vezin as Pauline, this charming actress haying 
been specially engaged fur the occasion. 

Tur ORATORIO CoNcERTS.—The Second Sub- 
scription Concert is announced to take place on the 
6th inst., when Mendelssohn’s “ Hlijah” will be 
performed. The principal soli parts will be sus- 
tained by Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Her Stockhausen, 
the last named gentleman singing the part of 
Elijah for the first time in London. The subordi- 
nate parts will be sung by Miss Katherine Poyntz, 
Miss Marion Severn, Mr. Raynham, Mr. Stedman, 
Mr. Holland, and Mr. 'Thurley Beale. 

It should be remembered that only a very few 
more representations of Williaw Brough’s Peculiar 
Family, will be given at the Gallery of Tliustration, 
as a new entertainment by a popular author is in 
preparation, in which Mr. and Mrs. German Reed 
will appear. 

Miss Elizabeth Newman gave another dramatic 
reading at the Hanover Square Rooms on Thurs- 
day last, and fairly established herself in public 
favour. The reading was fully and fashionably 
attended, and the lady elicited great applause. 

Miss Downing, niece of the member for Cork, 
will read a paper at the Cavendish Rooms on 
Monday, before the Victoria Discussion Society, 
cn “ Work as & Necessary for Women.” Miss 
Faithfull will preside. 


— 


Tis memoirs of Talleyrand are at last to 
he given to the world, ‘They were long witbheld 
from fear lent the tayeiations they von tain dsmaging 
ho the First Empite night lend te their saldire by 
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Ghe Aatest HFushions, 
By Ovr Srecitan CorrEsPONDENT. 


In Paris what we used to exll quaker- 
colours are now the most fashionable for 
evening wear—delicate dove-colours, pear] 
greys, and pale mauves, black or white lace 
furnishing the garniture. Decolletée toilets 
are banished. For morning wear nothing is 
so much adopted as dahlia shades, maroon, 
and shades of brown red, which, as we have 
already mentioned, are new shades introduced 
this season. Tight-fitting mantles still con- 
tinue in the greatest favour, but there is a 
little round cape introduced, and much worn 
for unceremonious occasions, and which is 
very convenient to throw over a polonaise 
when the weather is cold. It is a simple 
round cape, descending a little below the 
waist, and is often richly braided all over. 
This cape is also not unfrequently accom- 
panied by a tight-fitting jacket without 
sleeves, and with a plain round basque, the 
latter braided or trimmed en suite with the 
cape. 

We will now describe a few fashionable 
toilets. A short costume of maroon double 
cachmere, made with a piece laid on in wide 
pleats nearly half-way up the skirt. On both 
edges of this is a wide ribbon ruche of the 
same colour, and each side of the ruche is 
edged by a row of black vandykes, either 
made of silk, or of passementerie so shaped, 
or of vandyked black velvet ribbon. A 
similar ruche also divides the pleating in the 
centre. This dress does not require so much 
material to make it as might at first be 
thought, as the cachmere of the skirt is not 
continued under the pleats, and they, being 
wide and shallow in the folds, do not use up 
so much as fine kilt pleats. An extremely 
broad black sash is tied behind, the two ends 
under a simple puff of the material, un- 
trimmed, and the bow above. A jacket com- 
pletes the costume, and is loose in front, but 
tight to the figure at the back. It is open at 
the sides to the waist. The basque at the 
back is short and round, and edged with one 
ruche, similar to those on the skirt, The 
jacket is half aslong againin front (measuring 
from the waist), Jt is trimmed down both 
fronts with a ruche ; and two ruches, five or 
six inches apart, carried across the front 
ruche, embellish the edge. There is also 
aruche round the neck. The sleeves are 
pagoda, with a square cut out behind, and 
edged round witha ruche. Where the square 
is removed, a deep pleated frill is let in. 

An exceedingly pretty dyess is composed of 
black and violet silk, and may be made either 
short or long. First, there is a skirt of black 
silk, upon which is laid a violet silk flounce 
three quarters of a yard deep, scalloped out at 
the lower hem. Itis set on with a heading, 
and so as to hang four or five inches shorter 
than the dress, and show a slightly fulled 
plain black frill under it. Over the gathering 
stitches is a very wide chicorée ruche, and 
six or seven inches lower, a second one. Now, 
although this flounce at a glance appears in 
one, it is, in reality, only set on under the 
lower ruche, and the heading from under 
the upper one and the piece of violet silk be- 
tween the two is plain not fulled, and it is 
braided with black. A black panier, merely 
a puff of silk behind, is suspended by a 
shaped band, like a large loop of violet silk, 
braided and edged with a violet frill and a 
wide, black chicorée ruche. The body is a 
tight-fitting jacket with pagoda sleeves, the 
basque only three inches deep at the waist in 
front, sloping to a quarter of a yard deep, 
where it is open to the waist behind, ina line 
with the seams at back. The back is deeper 
still, and straight across. The lower edge of 
the jacket basque is trimmed with a chicorée 
ruche which is not carried up the opening. 
The sleeves are untrimmed. The whole 
jacket is richly braided over with a fine silk 
cord now used for such purposes. On the 
right side of the body, from the neck to the 
shoulder, acouple of very large cords (like a 
footman’s knot) are looped, beginning beneath 
a fancy button and ending in a handsome 
tassel. 

A pretty evening dress for a young girl 
from twelve to fifteen may be thus made: A 
short dress of mauve silk, with bands two 
inches wide of the same, laid on the skirt, each 
piped with white. Tunic, apron-shaped in 
front, cut very deep, and carried up separate 
to the hips. This is edged round by a very 
wide, well scalloped white lace. The basque 
at the back completes the tunic, but it is only 
a few inches deep, and cut to a point in the 
centre, and trimmed also with the lace. This 
is quite new, and very stylish in effect. The 
body is square before and behind, low without 
being décolletée, and ruched round with 
mauve ribbon, above which is a lace tucker, 
two inches wide. <A. row of similar lace 
encircles the arm just under the ruche. 
The sleeve short, and quite plain, is 
edged with a ruche, from which falls 
a wide lace frill below the elbow. In the| 


absence of lace deep enottgh; this sleeve could 


b8 tads of fanue Birtiencls net, pprigged and 


edged with a row of lace like that on the 
tunic. Handsome sash euds, edged across 
with two rows of the deep Jace, are attached 
to the skirt behind, under the basque. 

A simple, pretty, and not expensive style 
for demi-toilet, is high body, hanging sleeves, 
and polonaise tunic, made of black, or white 
spotted net, and worn over any silk dress, high 
or low in the body. It should be trimmed 
down the front, round the neck, sleeves and 
edve of the tunic with bands of silk or narrow 
ribbon, and suspended in two places at the 
back with bows, and short ends to correspond. 
A short wide sash of the same colour as the 
trimming completes it. 

A neat and not expensive way of making a 
seasonable dress for a young lady, is as 
follows :—Brown and Havaunah wool rep, or 
double cachmere, Short skirt of the Havannah 
colour ; on this, nearly to the waist, lay a series 
of false tucks, two and a half inches wide, 


each one lined with black Victoria, tacked on | 


flat with a raw edge at the top, which is 
covered by ahalf-inch wide brown velvet. The 
body has a small rounded basque behind, 
with two tucks laid round, aud a waist-band 
of brown in front, coming from the side seams 
only ; also a sailor collar of dark brown, and 
brown revers on the pagoda sleeves,and brown 
under-sleeves. 

In commencing we alluded to the prevalence 
of quaker colours for evening toilets, but we 
must add that white is even more favoured 
than these delicate and becoming tints. 


THE TICHBORNE CASH, 


Tris tedious and protracted inquiry atill 
occupies the attention of the court at Westminster 
before Lord Chief Justice Bovill, and the worst of 
if is—we make the remark notwithstanding the 
interest it excites—that there seems no prospect of 
its coming to an early conclusion. Witness after 
witness enter the box without adding sensibly to 
the information already affurded to the jury and 
the public, and still, after the lapse of months, we 
seem no nearer tlie end of the plaintifi’s evidence. 
Indeed, judging from the kind of testimony ad- 
duced of late, there seems no reason why the trial 
should ever be brought to an end. Everybody who 
ever saw young Roger Tichborne, and they must 
be legion, is competent to be examined as to his or 
her belief or disbelief in the identity of the claim- 
ant; and if we add to these the witnesses ac- 
quainted with the claimant, both before and after 
his declaring himself to be Sir Roger Tichborne, and 
connected more or less with the proceedings leading 
up to this most extraordinary issue, we have a host of 
individuals liable to be called by either side which 
is perfectly appalling. But the fact that no such 
trial has ever, we believe, taken place either in this 
or in any other country, though similar issues 
have not infrequently been raised, naturally pro- 
vokes the doubt whetber such an apparently end- 
less and exhaustive inquiry can be necessary. 
Whether the claimant be the man he alleges him- 
self to be, or be an imposter, the evils entailed 
upon the Tichborne family and on the public are 
equally great. The everyday expenses are eating 
away the fee simple of the Tichborne estates, 
and whether ultimately the claimant or the infant 
be declared the rightful owner, that property will 
be sadly diminished in value. Prima facie 
it is an opprobrium on the aduiiuistration of justice 
in any civilised country that either the claimant 
to, or the possessor of, # magnificent estate should 
be obliged to spend a fabulous sum of money in 
order to establish his demands a: to vindicate his 
apparent rights. Suppose, for example, the 
claimant to be an impudent impostor, what 
can be more monstrous than that the 
trustees of the infant child whom he seeks to 
disp issess should be compelled to saddle his 
estate with an immense debt in order that 
he may be permitted to enjoy it when he comes of 
age; or, what more discreditable than that the 
claimant, assuming his cause to be just, should be 
obliged to raise a gigantic loan at a fearful sacrifice 
in order to prove to the satisfaction of a jary that 
he is the heir to the Tigkborne baronctcy? In 
the event of the infant defendant obtaining a ver- 
dict, he will never obtain a farthing of his costs 
from the claimant ; while, if tbe claimant succeeds, 
be can only recover the estates subject to the en- 
cumbrances thrown upon them by this trial, beeides 
having on his shoulders the loan he has negotiated 
for the purpose of bearing the expenses of 1t. 

And this leads ug to notice a very peculiar fea- 
ture of the case which bay, we believe, hitherto 
passed without observation. Our ancestorz, wisely 
deeming litigation in any form an evil, threw very 
serious obstacles in the way of the poor man who 
had nothing to lose by setting the law in motion 
against bis rich neighbour. ‘They obliged him, in 
plain language, to fight with his own powder and 
shot, and if he had no ammunition they rendered it 
very difficult for him to obtain it from others. If 
he had no money with which to go to law, it was 
no doubt a hardship, and might amount to a denial 
of justice; but they considered that the hardship 
would be still greaterif personain the quiet enjoyment 
of their property were obliged to defend their rights 
against pauperssupported by speculative individuals, 
who, in the event of success, hoped to share thespoil. 
Accordingly champerty (derived from campa paréita) 
was expressly forbidden, and not ouly were loans of 
money to a litigant for the purposes of maintaining 
his suit, in consideration cf sharing the property 
wrested from his opponent, pronounced illegal, 
and all contracts to that effect made invalid, but 
the offence itself was made a misdemeanour. Now, 
it is no secret that in the present case the claimant 
has been enabled to prosecute his suit solely with 
ihe money of others. When he landed in Hog- 
land he bad not one hitndrsd pounde which he 
cutid Hall Ho own} buty mevertheloigs with the 


assistance of persons who believe in the justice of 
his claim, he has since then dispensed thousands 
in the couduct of this snit. He has, in fact, been 
taken up by what might be termed a company, 
and his bonds vary in value from day to day ac- 
cording to the varying fortunes of the trial. A 
few days since a copy of one of these deeds was pub- 
lished, by which the claimant bound himself abso- 
lutely to pay a specific sum, which is notoriously 
out of all proportion to the amount advanced. It 
is provided that no proceedings shall be taken 
against him to enforce payment until after he has 
entered into possession ef the Tichborae es'ate:. 
The bonds are very carefully drawn, and there 
is nothing on the face of them which could be 
pointed to as affecting their validity. Their pay- 
meut is not declared to be conditional on the 
claimant’s success, Thereis no provision to share the 
Tichborne estates if they pass into the claimant's 
hauds, and there is not the most remote suggestion 
that the borrower is not able at a moment’s no! 
pay the whole amount secured by each pirticuiar 
bond. There is simply a condition that the lenders 
will forbear from suing until after the borrower 
has entered into possession of a particular property. 
But it is the right to the possession of this proper y 
which is the issue raised in this protracted trial; 
and if these bends are ever paid they will be paid 
out of estates which the claimant will have been 


enabied to recovez.in a court of law by means of 
the pecuniary aid afforded him on the ex. ectation 
of that very continyeacy. Were the claimant a 
thousand times Sir Roger Tichborne it cannot be 
pretended that thoze who are at his back have not 
infringed the spirit, if not the letter, of the law, 
and that the present possessor of the estate is not 
obliged to defend his property against an unlawful 
evalition, We donot believe that one of the Tich- 
borne bonds would in a Court of Equity be held 
to be worth the paper on which it is written. 
At all events, if the court was cf opinion that 
the loan was made in consideration of the repay- 
ment of a much larger sum in the event 
of the claimant succeeding in his action of eject- 
ment, and that the money was advanced ia order 
to enable him to meet the expens+s of that action, 
it would unquestionahly refuse to enforce payment 
of the bonds. The lenders most probably rely on 
the honour and the gratitude of the claimans 
if he succeeds; but, in that cas?, it was 
hardly worth while to have avy formal instru- 
ments. ‘Possession is nine points of the law,’ 
and the infant must be presumed to be the trus 
heir until the claimant has dispossessed him, 
Therefore, not only in the interests of the infant, 
but in the public interest, and ia conformity with 
the spirit of the Hoglish law, we are free to protest 
against this trial being dragged out, and a vast 
expenditure entailed, in order that a number of 
speculators may, in the event of the claimant’s 
success, possibly be somewhat more than recouped 
by the sums they have advanced for the maintenance 
of the action. 


“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN THE WAY UE SHOULD 
GO, AND WHEN HE IS OLD HE WILL Not 
DEPART FROM IT.” Proy. xxii., 6. 

The twig was bent—and so the tree’s inclined, 
The wax impressed portrays the seal design’d. 
Blame not the twig, which from some dire neglect 
Hath crooked grown, which else might be erect. 
Blame not the wax, which faithful to the seal 
Doth only some uusightly stamps reveal. 
Charge not thy child with folly all thy own, 
Nor make the sind2ss for thy sin atone. 

JULIA. 


FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING WITH Economy, — 
The only way in which tbis important object can 
be obtained is, by working from gond French paper 
models. Mr. C. E. Brown, of 107, Westbourne- 
grove, London, has been years bringing her system 
t» perfection, and there is now scarcely a town in 
Europe where her patterns are not knowo for 
their usefulness and efficiency. Her salons are 
just now full of some ¢legant specialities, which 
every lady would do well to examine who can con- 
veniently visit Westbourne-grove ; those who cannot 
may depend on their orders by post being promptly 
and carefully attended to. The advantages de- 
rived by working from her models are, good French 
style, such as is fouad in Paris alone, perfect fit and 
a great saving of material, often three times the 
cost ef the pattern. Very exquisitely draped polo- 
paises and tuniques are amongst the novelties at 
the present moment, all fully described in ‘* The 
New Book of Fashions” supplied gratuitously on 
receipt of stamped address. Mrs. C. E. Brown, 
salons de modes, 107, Westbourne-grove, Loudon, 
W. N.B.—There are two mode's, the trimmed 
made up and the flat to cut from ; they are supplied 
post free. 

EncuisH Cooxery.—Monotony, or samenes:, is 
another failing of our system, Variety, esp cially 
in food, is charming as well as wholesome ; and to 
ensure variety it is essential that a certain amount 
of practical knowledge of the art of cookery be 
called into play by the mistress. Some families, 
allthe year round, have a particular joint for each 
day of the week; there is no change, neither is 
the method of dressing it altered. Drop in, say cn 
Wednesday, an you may safely bet a thous:nd to 
one that you know what is for dinner. Such a 
state of things is due to the small amoant of con- 
sideration which the mistress is disposed to bestow 
on the matter of food. Time must be given up to 
explore the markets or the tradesmen’s shops ; and 
her knowledge of cookery must be exiled in to 
direct in what manner such and such things shall 
be cooked, 

The report that the opening of the Vienna 
Exhibition will be postponed owing to the inability 
of the contractors to complete the building within 
the specified time is without any foundation. All 
the necessary steps have been taken for securin 
the completion of the works in the required 
and thete is ne intention Whateysr et po 
the obening of the Babivithes 
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FASHIONS AND NEEDLEWORK. 

Fig. 1.—Promenade costume of black velveteen, 
the lower part slightly fulled on as a flounce, and 
headed by a plissé of black tabouret. The 
polonaise is edged by a band and a pleated frill, 
both of black tabouret, and suspended by bands of 
similar silk at the sides. Over this is worn a 
double cape of blue cloth, pinked out and open at 
the back to the waist, with a pointed ornament 
from the neck in the style of acapuchin hood. The 
hat is of black velvet, trimmed with tabouret and 
a small white ostrich feather. 

Fic. 2.—AFrTERNOON Dress FOR A LITTLE 
Grrv.—Skirt of maroon cachmere with a handsome 
braided border, Garibaldi bodice, with stripes of 
narrow braiding. Puffed panier behind. Black 
silk apron with a corset bodice and epaulets. Or 
the apron may be made of the same material as 
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Fic. 1.—PromenaDE Dress oF VELVETEEN. 


ihe dress, scalloped and bound round with black. 
This is an excellent style, as it always looks neat 
and more dressy than a different apron, at the 
same time preserving that part of a child’s frock 
which the soonest gets soiled. Such an apron can 
be easily washed or cleaned, and is to be removed 
on special occasions. 

Fic. 3.—AFTERNOON OR Dinner Dress.—For 
afternoon wear it may be made of diuble caoh- 
mere or black faille or Irish poplin. Tor a dinner 
dress it should be composed of mauve or geey silk 
of two shades. The underskirt of the deepest 
shade, the flounces of alternate shades. A light 


shade at the top of all. The tunic is of the 
lightest shade, the frill and trimming of the 


darkest. The bedice and sleeves are of the darker 
shade, trimmed with light. For an afternoon 
dress the throat is net open, but only trimmed 
round square. For a dinner dress the square is cut 
ae and folds of blond worn across the neck in 
side. 


Fic. 4.—Srraspoura Watcu Pockets.—Illus- 
trated and described on opposite page. 

Fic. 5.—An ANTIMACASSAR.—To be worked on 
the coarse black net sold for the purpose. Theoutside 
border is to be worked by darning in bright green 
single Berlin wool, the second and widest border 
with scarlet and maize colour. On close inspection 
it will be seen that this border consists of two 
parts interlaced. The lower part at the corner, 
where it forms three squares, is that to be rendered 
in scarlet and Greek design, crossing it with maize. 
The third and last border is to be worked with very 
bright azure blue. Add a fringe at the two ends, 
making it one colour to threesquares of netting, and 
alternating them thus—scarlet, blue, maize, green. 

Fia. 6.—PRoMENADE CosTUME OF DARK Brown 
Satrn CrotH.—In front of the skirt is a kilt- 
pleated flounce, set on with three bands of velvet. 
Round the back is a narrow flounce, and two puffs 
with a heading, the whole trimmed with black 
ribbon velvet. The panier has a trimming of the 
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' material and velvet. The jacket body corresponds. 
The waistcoat, as shown in the illustration, may 
be of scarlet cachmere, braided, or it may be en 
suite with the costume. For walking, a seal-skin 

| jacket, or round braided cape, should be assumed 

in addition. The hat is of brown felt, trimmed 
| with brown velvet and a brown feather. 

| Fic. 7.—Arrernoon Dress ror A LITTLE 

| Girv.—This is composed of maroon Irish poplin, 

_ the tunic, basque, and bodice, trimmed with ribbon 
velvet and fringe. The skirt with bias bands of 
the same, piped with velvet. Bronze boots, and a 
bow of brown ribbon in the hair. 

Fic. 8.—A design for trimming a petticoat. 

Fic. 9.—Frook For A LITTLE Girt FRoM Two 
to Four YEARS OF AGE.—Composed of pink cach- 
mere, braided with a black cord. 

Fic. 10.—A Sideboard Knife-rest, formed of 
wood, with the border round the handles; com- 
posed of points of stained and stiffened leather, 

bordered with a crimson silk fringe. An ecal- 


Fig. 2.—Litrie Grrw’s Dress of Maroon CACHMERE. 


loped border of leather, bound with crimson silk, 
should pass round the bottom of the stand. 

Fie. 11.—Tuorn Epainc IN CROCHET FOR 
TRIMMING CHILDREN’S UNDER-GARMENTS.—The 
materials: Walker’s Penelope Hook, No. 4, 
aud W. Evans andCo.’s Boar’s Head Cotton, No, 20 
or 30. Make a chain the length required, then 
turn, miss 1, and work to the end in double 
crochet, and fasten off. 2nd row: 1 double through 
the 1st stitch, always remembering to take both 
sides through this row. Then 7 chain, miss 2, and 
3 double to the end, and fasten off. 3rd row: 
through the 1st loop of 7 chain work **, 3 double 
and *: for the 1st thorn work 9 chain, turn, miss 
6, and 1 double in the 7th stitch, leaving 2 chain ; 
then 2 chain, and through the same loop of 7 chain 
of last row work 3 double; repeat from * twice 
more, 80 forming three thorns. Then1 chain, and 
through the next 7 chain work 7 double, then 1 
chain, and through the next 7 chain, work, and 
repeat from ** tothe end, and fasten off. 
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so forming 3 lo»ps of 5 chain, and through the 
same loop of ten, work 9 double, then 15 chain, 
and work the 2nd flower by missing 9, and 1 
double in the 10th stitch, then cross the stem of 5, 
and repeat from **, joining the Ist loop of 8 
chain of the flower to the centre of the last 9 
double of the bud. At the end of the length re- 
quired, fasten off. 

Fig. 14.—Tatrep ANTIMACASSAR.—Ths Mate- 
rials: A small shuttle, a tatting pin, and Boar’s 
Head Cotton, Nos. 2’and 22. First square: After 
filling the shuttle *, form a loop for the 1st oval, 
and work 10 double, 1 pearl, and 30 double, and 
draw close, begin the 2nd oval close to the last, 
and work 30 double, 1 pearl 10 double, and draw 
close. Repeat from * once more, so forming 4 
loops of double and pearl stitches, which makes 
the square, and fasten off. All the other squares 
form the same as Ist, and for the linking ring, 
after filling the shuttle, and without breaking from 
the reel, hold the doubled thread between the 
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Fig. 3.— DINNER 


Fic. 12.—Suavine Case Cover.—Composed of 
pink satinné, and braided and embroidered with 
white silk or cotton. ‘The embroidery chiefly con- 
sists of satin stitches and long stitches. The edges 
should be bordered with white corded silk or fine 
braid. 

Fic. 18.—Tur Firower AnD Bub Epaine ror 
Basy’s GARMENTS.—-The Materials : H. Walker’s 
Penelope Crochet Hook, No. 4, and Boar’s Head 
Crochet Cotton, No. 30. 1st flower: Make a chain 
of 10, and form it into a round loop with 1 single 
** and through the loop work 20 double, then 8 
chain, miss 1, and 1 double 7 times, leaving 6 
double ; and for the bud work 15 chain, turn, miss 
9, and 1 single in the 10th stitch, leaving 5 chain ; 
then cross the stem, and through the round loop, 
work 4 double, and join to the last loop of. 8 chain 
of the flower ; then through the loop work 5 double, 
and for the point of the bud work 6 chain, turn, 
miss 5, and 1 double in the 6th stitch; then 5 
chain and 1 double twice in the same double stitch, 
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Dress oF Mavve SILK. 


thumb and forefinger of the left hand, and, with the 
shuttle upon the reel thread, which should be over 
the second finger of the left hand, work with the 
shuttle 60 double stitches ; then cut off the cotton 
belonging to both, and taking two of the squares 
pass 16 under and over their ovals, as seen ; then 
draw the thread which belonged to the shuttle so 
a3 to form the ring, and fasten neatly into the 
round by sewing firmly. Join all the squares with 
the linking rings, as just described ; and for the 
little stars, which fit in and are sewn in with the 
22 cotton, work thus—3 double and 1 pearl 8 
times, and draw close, fasten off. The fringe 
should be of lengths of the cotton tied and crossed 
as geen. 

Fie. 15.—THe Arperta Hat.—Composed of 
black silk, trimmed with black velvet, and fastened 
at the side with a bow and two scarlet feathers, 
with one long end of black net, bordered with 
black lace. 

Fic. 16.—Potnt Lace Contar,—The materials : 
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Point Jace braid, with an edge, and 
Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, Nos. 20 
and 30. After tracing the design, line 
it with toile cirée, and after braiding 
the pattern, fill in with the point de 
Brussels lace stitch, as also the dotted 
bars with No. 20, and the herring-bone 
and spider’s-web with No. 30 cotton. 

Fic. 17.—Epeine ror Drawers, &¢., 
IN CRoeHET AND Emsrorpery. — The 
materials: Fine linen or muslin and 
Embroidery Cotton, No. 20, and Boar’s 
Head Grochet Cotton, No. 16. Pene- 
lope Crochet Hook, No. 3. The linen 
strip should be turned down at each 
side, and stitched either by hand or by 
machine, and then the pattern should 
be formed in satin stitch with the embroi- 
dery cotton. The crochet vandykes are 
formed thus: *, lst vandyke. Make a 
chain of 6, turn, miss 1, and 1 double ; 
then 1 treble, 1 long, 1 double long, 
which is formed by an extra twiat 
round the needle and 1 extra double 
long, which is formed by an extra twist 
also. Repeat from * to the length 
required, and fasten off. After which, 
sew the edging to the linen strip, as seen. 

Fig. 18.—BurrerFiLy in Pornt Lack 
FOR THE ENDS OF CRrAvATS, &c.—The 
materials: Fine lace braid, and Boar’s 
Head Crochet Cotton, Nos. 30 and 40. 
After tracing the design upon calico 
or kid, line with toile cirée and braid 
according to pattern, and then fill in 
with Point d’Avgleterre, in No. 40 
cotton, for the back wings ; and for the 
front ones, fill in with Pecint de Venice, 
in No. 30 cotton, and the button-hole 
bars in No. 40. The point de Brussels 
edge and herring-bone stitches should 
be in No. 30 cotton. 


DESCRIPTION OF OUR 
COLOURED FASHION PLATE. 
Fig 1. — PROMENADE CosTUME OF 

DovuBLe CACHMERE.—Short skirt, hand- 
embroidered with black silk. Polonaise 
lined with self-coloured sarcevet (this 
may be quilted with wadding). The 
polonaise is hand-embroidered to corre- 
spond with the skirt, and also bordered 
with a wide black velvet and a corded 
fringe. The bodice has braces of velvet 
and fringe. Bonnet of black velvet and 
black lace, with a knotted ostrich 
feather behind, and a damask rose at 
one side. 

Fic. 2.—AFTERNOON Rose OF STEEL 
GreY Fatnue. —Training skirt, with 
one deep flounce, headed’ by a plissé. 
Tunic bordered with flounce of tabs, 
bound with folded siJk, and headed by a 
narrow plissé. Sleeve trimming, waved 
and edged with folded silk. Jet neck- 
Jace. A black velvet bow in the hair 
with one long end falling over the head 
behind, and resting on one shoulder. 

Fic. 3.—TomLeTte DE VILLE FOR A 
LitTLeE Girt.—Dress of Havanneh satin 
cloth, trimmed with velvet a shade 
darker. Polonaise of blue cloth, trim- 
med with fox fur. Cap of the cloth, 
bound with fur. The capis most suita- 
bleto wear in acarriage. Polished boots. 


Youne ladies are like arrows—they 
are all in a quiver till the beaux come, 
and can’t go off without them. 
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Fic, 4.—SrrasBours 


Fic. 5.—ANTIMACASSAR OF BLACK CANVAS. 
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WATCH-POCKETS IN STRAS- 
BOURG EMBROIDERY. 
(Fic. 4.) 

THE pair of Watch-pockets which 
we this week present to our sub- 
seribers will be found extremely 
pretty and ornamental when worked 
and made up. That those ladies 
who have not seen this now fashion- 
able work may have no difficulty in 
executing it, we have given an en- 
graving of the finished article. 

To Work THE PATTERN, — Use 
Strasbourg embroidery silk or filoselle 
of a lighter shade than the holland, 
and make button-hole stitches over 
all the blue lines. The filoselle (as it 
is sold) is too coarse for the purpose, 
and must therefore be split into two 
or three threads. The pattern must 
be carefully joined wherever it meets. 
When the work is completed, the 
holland between the pattern must be 
cutaway, those spaces which are black 
in the illustration are to be removed. 

To MAKE up THE Pockets.—Cut 
a piece of card board rather larger 
than the pattern ; cover it on one 
side with silk or satin to match the 
furniture of the room, slightly raised 
with wadding, and to this attach the 
work and finish off with a card the 
colour of the working silk. Violet, 
green, or crimson are suitable colours 
for the foundation when it is not 
designed to match the furniture. 

Messrs. Bedford, and Co., of 186, 
Regent-street, and 46, Goodge-street, 
Tottenham-court-road, W., will sup- 
ply sufficient cord and Strasbourg 
embroidery silk for a pair of pockets, 
on receipt of 2s. 10d. in stamps, and 
suflicient satin to line them for 17 
stamps, post free. It should be ob- 
served that the work looks much 
better executed with Strasbourg em- 
broidery silk than with filoselle. 


SEVENTEEN Hounprep YEARs IN THE 
Oven.—One house in Pompeii had evi- 
dently been in a state of repair when 
the volcano-storm buried it. Painters 
and decorators and cleaners were masters 
of the situation. The household gods 
were all in disorder, and the family, if 
not out of town, must have been under- 
going that condition of misery which 
spring cleanings and other like infections 
inevitably entail. Painters’ pots and 
brushes and workmen’s tools were scat- 
tered about. Tell-tale spots of whitewash 
starred walls and floor. Such domestic 
implements as pots and kettles had been 
bundled up in a corner all by themselves 
and the cook wasnowhere. Dinner, how- 
ever, had not been forgotten. A solitary 
pot stood simmering (if it ever did sim- 
mer) on the stove. And (start not, for 
it is true) there was a bronzed dish in 
waiting before the oven, and on’ the dish 
a suckling pig all ready to be baked. But 
the oven was already engaged with its 
full complement of bread ; so the suckling 
pig had to wait. And it never entered 
the oven, and the loaves were never taken 
out till after a sojourn of seventeen hun- 
dred years! They had been cooking ever 
since November 29, ap. 79. 
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Ree ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Mr. MAPLHESON begs respectfully to 
announce that he has taken the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent-garden, for the purpose of giving a SHORT 
SERIES of OPERATIC PERFORMANCES. 
PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

This evening, Saturday, Dec. 2, IL TROVATORE: 
Trebelli-Bettini, Titiens. 

Monday, Dec. 4, DON PASQUALE. 

Tuesday, Dec. 5, IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 

Prices of admission.—Stalls, 12s. 6d. ; grand tier circle 
seats, 10s. 6d.; reserved box seats, 7s. ; amphitheatre 
stalls (reserved), 5s. ; amphitheatre stalls (unreserved), 
4s.; pit, 58s. ; amphitheatre, 2s.; private boxes, from 
£4 4s. to £1 1s. 

Application for boxes and stalls to he made to Mr. 
Edward Hall, at the Box-office. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LAN F.— 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. 
Every evening until further notice, Her Majesty’s 
servants will perform the laughable Farce, by J. Oxen- 
ford, entitled THE RIGHT MAN IN THE WRONG 
PLACE, in which the members of the celebrated Vokes 
Family will appear. After which, ata quarter to cight, 
will be produced a new Historical and Romantic Drama, 
entitled REBECCA, founded on Sir Walter Scott’s cele- 
brated novel of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” adapted by Andrew Halliday, 
in which Mr. Phelps and Miss Neilson will appear, 
supported by a Powerful Company, illustrated with 
Characteristic Scenery by William Beverley. To conclude 
with, at 10.30, a new Farce, No, 6, DUKE-STREET, 
written by Martei Beecher. Prices from Sixpence to 
Four Guineas. Box-office open from ten till five daily. 


eee 
YCEUM THEATRE.—SOLE LESSEE 
and Manager, Mr. H. L. BATEMAN.—THIS 
EVENING, (first time) THE BELLS: Mr. Henry Irving, 
Messrs. Frank Hall, Crellin, &c. ; Miss G. Paunceforte. 
To conclude with PICKWICK : Messrs. Henry Irving, 
Addison, Geo. Belmore, Crellin, Odell, Irish, Gaston 
Murray, Dyas, Frank Hall, &c.: Mesdames Minnie 
Sidney, Marion Hill, Kate Manor, Annie La Fontaine, 
Ewell, &c. Doors open at 6.0; commence at 7.0.—Box- 
office open daily from 10.0 to 5.0. 


Q UEEN’S.—THE TEMPEST TO- 
NIGHT.—This beautiful Play will be placed upon 
the stage with that care and attention hitherto displayed 
at this Theatre, no expense having been spared to render 
ts production perfect. The Music will comprise, in 
addition to that of Arne and Purcell, Arthur Sullivan’s 
celebrated music to ‘‘The Tempest,” for which the Band 
will be augmented, and an efticient Chorus engaged : 
Musical Director, Mr, Schoening. The new and splendid 
Scenery by Mr. G. Gordon and W. Harford. The 
magnificent Dresses, from designs by Alfred Thompson, 
by Madame Ried. ‘The Dances, for which a numerous 
Corps de Ballet has been engaged by Mr. F. Glover. The 
costly Properties by Messrs. Labhart and Boulanger. 
The extensive Machinery by Mr. Cowdry. The Play 
produced under the direction of Mr. Ryder. Box-oftice 
open daily, from 10.0 till 5.0. 


LYMPIC THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. W. H. Liston.—EVERY EVENING, 

at 7.45, the new successful Drama, by Wilkie Collins, 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, in which Mr. Vining will 
appear as Count fosco; supported by Messrs. J. Billing- 
ton, Wybert Reeve, EH. Garden, and F. Robson ; Misses 
Ada Dyas, Maria Daly, Marie Henderson, J. Irving, Mrs. 
Charles Viner. At7o’clock, THE BOOT ON THE RIGHT 
LEG; Messrs. H. Dalton, Garden, Robson; Misses Alice 
Cooke, Amy Steinberg, and Mrs. F, Robson, Box-office 
open from 10 till 5, under the direction of Mr. C. Nugent, 


( hOB? THEATRE, Newcastle-street, 

Strand.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. J. 
Montague.—At 8.30, PARTNERS FOR LIFE; by H. J. 
Byron. Preceded by MY WIFE'S OUT. -Conclude 
with THE SWISS COTTAGE. Supported by Mesdames 
Carlotta Addison, Larkin, Maria Harris, Nelly Harris, 
and Miss Fanny Josephs; Messrs. Compton, David Fisher, 
Flocton, C. 8. Neville, E. W. Garden, and Mr. H. J. 


Montague. Box-office open from 10 till 5. Doors open 

at 6.30, commence at 7. Acting Manager, Mr. T. E. 

Smale. 4 : 
AUDEVILLE THEATRE. — THIS 


EVENING, a New Comedietta, entitled AUTUMN 
MAN(EUVRES. APPLE BLOSSOMS (at 7.40), a New 
and Original Comedy, in three Acts, by James Albery, 
Author of “Two Roses,” supported by Messrs. Thomas 
Thorne, William Farren, Lyn Rayne, W. H. Stephens, 
C. Fenton, Elton, and David James; Mesdames Amy 
Fawsitt, TI. Lavis, and A. Newton. After which, a new 
Extravaganza, by Mr. H. J. Byron, entitled, CAMARAL- 
ZAMAN and the FAIR BEDOURA, 


Seip ire sole eto ae he Sree aeete 1 ea Se 
URREY THEATRE.—Under the Sole 
Management of Mr. SHEPHERD.—Licensed to 

Mr. E. F. EDGAR.—Immense Attraction. Mr. Henry 
Neville. Mr. Shepherd, Mr. E. F. Edgar, Mr. D. Stoyle, 
Mrs. Shepherd, and Miss E. Farren, her first appearance 
here.—Last 13 Nights of Mr. Henry Neville’s Engage- 
ment.—Immense success of Eugene Aram. Every 
evening during next week at 7, the celebrated drama of 
EUGENE ARAM, from Lord Lytton’s novel of that title. 
Eugene Aram, Mr. Henry Neville; Houseman, Mr. E. 
¥. Edgar; Rowland Lester, Mr. E. Butler; Walter, Mr. 
G. Warde ; Corporal Bunting, Mr. J. Murray ; Dealtry, 
Mr. G. Yarnold; Madeline, Miss M. B. Jones; Ellinor, 
Miss F. Edgar; Bess Airlie, Miss B. Hayes. Madame 
Fanny Huddart will sing ‘‘ The Vagabond.” After which 
the favourite drama of THE BOATSWAIN AND THE 
MIDSHIPMAN. Ben, Mr. Shepherd ; Edwin Gage, Mrs. 
Shepherd ; Messrs. G. Warde, K. Butler, G. Yarneld ; 
Mesdames Edgar, B. Hayes and F. Edgar.—To conclude 
with the popular comedietta of GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
Nan, Miss E. Farren. Tom Dibbles, Mr. D. Stoyle. Box 
Office open from 11 till 4. Acting Manager, Mr. J. W. 


Webster. 
R OYAL AMPHITHEATRE AND 
W CIRCUS, Holborn — VICTOR and CHARLES 
JULIEN, “Sons of the Air,” TO-NIGHT, in an entirely 
new performance. Vertical and horizontal leaps of 30 
feet and upwards. The ne plus ultra of sensationalism 
without danger, and the most finished and graceful per- 
formance ever witnessed, All the Great Equestrian, 
Gymnastic, and Acrobatic Acts as usual. Open at 7.0, 
commence at 7.30.—Morning Performances every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 2.30. Prices: 4s., 2s., 18. 6d., 
and 1s. ; Children under Ten half-price. Omnibuses from 
all parts pass the door. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — Professor 
Peppers’ New Lecture, “ALL ABOUT GUN 
COTTON,” Dynamite and Lithofracteur ; with brilliant 
and noiseless Experiments, and Graphic Tlustrations of 
the CATASTROPHE at STOWMARKET, by Vick and 
Deazeley.—Mr. George Grossmith, Jun.’s, New Sketch 
THE SILVER WEDDING! with humorous and musical 
illustrations —A perfectly new and unique illusion called 
the ARABIAN M YSTERY.—-Novel and marvellous 
effects of the ELECTRIC LIGHT UNDER WATER, by 
Messrs. Heinke and Davis.—Occasionally, PARIS: as it 
Was and Is! by J. L. King, Esq., with Songs by Miss 
Alice Barth.—Open daily from 12 to 6 and 7 to 10,— 
Admission One Shilling. 
ka eer 
a 
ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQU FE, 
iE Argyll-street, Regent-street.—Brilliant Success. 
Enthusiastic Reception of this popular Company. The 
incomparable Artistes, Riders, Gymnasts, and Clowns, 
Stud of beautiful Horses and Ponies, 
and fashionable audionse on tho 
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An Apvocate ror Comp WatEr.—To take 
children from a hot bed in the morning and 
plunge them ina cold bath is a very doubtful 
practice. Some of them may be hardy enough 
to survive it; but for delicate children, cold 
water is often unsuitable, and a bath partially 
warm to be desired. During infancy, boys require 
more care than girls. 

A Youne Morurer.—A little crying may be good 
for babies’ lungs, but long crying or passionate 
crying is very injurious, and should be stopped. 
Healthy, well-tended, rightly managed infants 
are rarely heard to cry. 

Pautina M. G.—White cats usually have pink 
eyes ; but we have seen them with blue eyes. 
It is a very common thing for them to be deaf. 
Tortoiseshell cats are always of the feminine per- 
suasion. 

Anniz.—Take no notice of the slight or the 
slighter. When you see him again you should 
be a little less cordial and rather more polite 
than usual. Preserve a smiling and good-tem- 
pered demeanour. A sneer or a cynicism is 
very unladylike. Only do not thaw till you re- 
ceive an apology, and then at discretion. 

A Nectrcrep Girt.—Certainly you oaght to be 
able to speak grammatically, and with a refined 
intonation ; to observe the usual etiquette and 
bearing of society; to spell well and: write a 
pretty hand, and walk, sit, rise, enter @ room, 
hand an article, &c., with proper gestures. If 
you also dress plainly, but with style, you will 
then pass muster. Your dress must be scrupu- 
lously clean and neat, and your hair the same, 
The latter needs also a tasteful arrangement. 
Beyond this, a perfect knowledge of French, 
grammatically and conversationally, is the most 
importantrequirement. Asfor general knowledge 
the most important subjects are grammar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, common subjects, a thorough 
acquainted with the outlines of English history, 
some knowledge of Roman, Grecian, and modern 
French history. The acquirement of music is 
optional. A good musician or singer never fails 
to charm. If you have a fine voice, and it is 
cultivated, a little study will enable you to ac- 
company it. ‘lo play pieces of instrumental 
music requires more perseverance and time. 
Children have greater facility, at the commence- 
ment in the suppleness of their fingers, but it 
js never too late to learn. We have heard of 
adults commencing the piano and playing very 

nicely in three years. The real truth is that 
children are compelled to practise, and adults do 
not like toiling over the preliminary difficulties, 

Parriz.—Every girl ought to know how to make 
and mend all her own garments before she is six- 
teen. A knowledge of dressmaking is often very 
useful. 

A Livrnz ReapEr.—You can buy a good singing 
canary bird for 6s. 6d, Choice birds with a fine 
note sell for a guinea and upwards. A canary 
wants care. You must keep it from cold and 
draught, as, if it gets. a chill, it acquires bron- 
chitis, or some other complaint, and loses its song. 
Cage birds become delicate from confinement, 
loss of exercise, and inhabiting warm rooms, 
Feed it with rape and canary seed, and fresh 
water, and a bath daily. Give it a little green 
at least three times a week. Grounsel is too 
strong ; watercress is preferable. The canary 
is the only bird which eats sugar. For this 
reason, when it was first introduced into England 
it was called the sugar bird. Sugar is said to 
be fatal to pigeons. 

CarErun.—The surest way to take care of small 
savings is to deposit them in the post-office 
savings bank. As small a sum asa shilling is 
rec-ived there, and not more than £50 in one 
year, or £500 in all. 

PERPLEXED.— You should address the Lord Mayor 
of London as the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 

M. M. E.—Yes; itis usual both to sing and dance 
on Christmas Day. Some few persons, however, 
keep the festival as a strict Sabbatarian keeps 
Sunday. 

Mantr.—-No badice pattern can be cut so as to fit 
everybody. If you have a good ordinary pattern 
of your own shape, do as follows :—Lay the 
new pattern on it, and secure it by pins. Cut out 
the body part by your own pattern, the basque 
by the new one. Make the connecting slope 
graceful. 

Mrs. Bruntoy.—Your child ought to be much 
further advanced, certainly. You can hardly 
begin the littie one too early with the piano- 
forte. Do not leave the commencement beyond 
six years. Mozart composed at five years old. 

Katrie.—Chilblains are the result of long exposure 
to cold, or sudden changes of temperature. They 
are really congestions of the parts affected, Poor 
constitutions, whose circulation is slow, and 
bodily temperature low, are most liable to them. 
'To prevent their appearance, wash the feet daily 
with soap and water. Wear woollen stockings, 
stout easy boots, inside cork socks, and, when at 
home, sit with the feet on a stool, and not on 
the floor, in the current of any draught that 
may find its way under the doors. ‘The best 
remedy for chilblains not broken is to paint them 
over with a camel's hair brush with tincture of 
iodine. Broken ones must be dressed with bread 
and water poultice. 

Ay Uneasy Onu.—Yes ; ice is used in cases of 
hemorrhage of the lungs, and all warm food for- 
bidden. In early stages of lung affection, port 
wine and brandy, aud other spirits are often 
freely given, It is quite possible to arrest, or 
even cure, lung disease, if taken in time. 

FrouinaA.—Lhe time required for sleep varies 
with the constitution of the individual and 
in the same indiyidual at various periods 
of life, Send your children to bed carly—eay 
govon o'slock; pim.—-and let them slebp till they 
Walton naturally, You will then ste what rest 
they redilfs, Fi 
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Miss Evetyn (Beaumont-square).—The query 
scarcely requires an answer. It is very indiscrect 
to “walk out” witha young gentleman of whom 
you know very little ; and quite as bad to send 
him flowers. 

“ My First Inrropuction To Society.” —The lady 
addressing us from Scarborough, and signs her 
communication rather oddly, is informed that 
there is no code of compliments ; good sense in 
the matter is the best guide. “Sir” is a title 
which you may with propricty apply to any 

entleman ; “ Dear Sir,” if you are on terms of 
intimacy. 

Mary Worry (Oldbam).—The Queen certainly 
is a descendant of William the Conqueror. She 
is the daughter of the Duke of Kent, who was 
the son of George III., grandson of George IT., 
son of George I., son of Sophia of Hanover, 
granddaughter of James J., son of Mary Queen 
of Scots, great granddaughter of Henry VII, a 
descendant of Edward III., who was the great 
grandson of Henry III., who was grandson of 
Henry II., who was grandson of Henry L., son 
of William the Conqueror. 

ANGELA (Croydon).—For marriages before the 
Registrar, without a licence, three weeks’ notice 
is necessary, The notice is fixed up in the 
Registrar's office. After the three weeks have 
elapsed, the marriage may bes dlemnised between 
the parties at any properly licensed place within 
the district, or at the office of the Superintendent 
Registrar. 

J. H.P. (Tollington Park).—Bread will answer the 
same purpose if your India-rubber has become 
greased. If some means could be found to prevent 
the action of grease on the latter, the discovery 
would be highly valuable. When india-rubber is 
dissolved in any volatile liquid, such as spirits of 
turpentine or benzole, the svlvent may . be 
expelled by heat, but when it is dissolved in 
any of the animal or vegetable oils, there is no 
meth:d known by which it may be separated. 

Cuantotre (Kew).—We are unable to suggest 
any reason why young ladies who have been 
most intimate friends and companions before 
their marriage should afterwards become distant 
and reserved. Marriage naturally brings with 
it many new duties, new responsibilities, and 
new associations ; but it does not justify the 
breaking up of an old acquaintance without any 
assignable cause. 

Carontne H. (ow-common).—We scarcely know 
how to advise. You are pitiable. But how 
stands the case ?—JIn love with your cousin, and 
no chance of your love being returned? Torget 
him, of course, and let your books, and music, 
and household cares occupy your time ; this will 
be far more prudent than brooding over a hope- 
less attachment. 

Priscitta Tompoy (Leeds) wants to know, whom 
do gentlemen like best—short or tall ladies ; 
dark or fair? Has not our fair correspondent 
remarked that, by 2 beautiful adjustment in 
the social economy, /ikedoves unlike—that short 
men look up to tall women, but that tall men 
never look down upon short ladies, but are ready 
to kneel to them? Auburn and black Jocks, 
light and dark complexions, figures stout and 
thin, are things again and again to be seen in 
holy wedlock bound, Out upon it! <A good 
and agreeable woman’s attractions are not to be 
measured by inches, or by the colour of her 
hair. 

FLORENCE CoorEr (Liverpool).—Your lines on 
“Music” are not destitute of imagination, but 
they are wanting in correct expression ; many 
of the lines are of irregular length ; some of the 
rhymes—for example, “tolling” and “return- 
ing”—are no rhymes at all; the English is 
here and there defective. ‘I’ve heard it as my 
course J’ve took” is neither grammatical nor 
elegant. 


THrsPis.—The almanack you refer to is not 


infallible. Mr. Buckstone’s first appearance was 
at the Surrey Theatre in a remarkably clever 
pinse by Howard Payne, called the Armistice. 

e played the character of Peter Smark. His 
debut on that occasion was the precursor of his 
present fame. On the night in question Hill 
(known in the literary world as the Wandering 
Jew), remarked to the writer of this, “ By Jove, 
(——, wheneverthey picked up that young fellow 
they picked up a prize.” Truthfully, Buckstone’s 
first appearance was a brilliant and signal 
success. 

PepestRIAN (Belgrave-road).—Your assumption is 
clearly wrong. Foppery in dress is by no means a 
sure mark of either effeminacy or cowardice ; and 
those who presume upon such appearances, like 
all who judge from externals, may be greatly 
mistaken. Sir Alexander Schomberg, many 
years commander of the Dorset, was, during 
the whole of a long life, a very great beau. 
When a young man he was walking down Bond- 
street, and having pulled out his pocket-handker- 
chief, which was highly perfumed, he observed 
himself sneered at by a couple of blackguards, 
who concluded that an officer so essenced was a 
safe object of their ridicule, and continued to 
follow him. Sir Alexander at length reached 
his lodging, and having knocked at the door, 
he called to one of the gentry, and addressed 
him, “Sir, I perceive you have been mightily 
taken with the perfume of my handkerchief, and 
(taking it out with his left hand) I request you 
to be so kind as to smell it closer,” at the same 
time seizing his nose, and wringing it hand- 
somely, he caned him as long asit was necessary, 
concluding his exercise by informing him he 
was Captain Schomberg, of the Royal Navy, at 
his service. No notice was, however, taken of 
the agreeable intimation by the one, whilst the 
other sneaked off at the conclusion of the Cap- 
tain’s remarks. 

A Youna Morusr (Addiscombe, Surrey).—We do 
not appreve of tho old-fashioned doctrine which 
formerly waa instilled inte the miinda of ohils 
Krenconanisis, that they slictiid epring otte of 
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to eighteen years every child should be allowed ten 
hours to be in bed. They may not require ten 
hours’ sleep, but time should be allowed to rest in 
bed, after the sleep is over, until they feel as if 
they had rather gct up than not. It is a very 
great and mischievous mistake for persons, old 
or young, especially children, and feeble or 
sedentary persons, to bounce out of bed the 
moment they wake up; all our instincts shrink 
from it, and fiercely kick against it. Fifteen or 
twenty minutes spent in gradually waking up, 
after the eyes are opened, and in turning over 
and stretching the limbs, do as much good as 
sound sleep. 

BertHA Hxnprerson (Camberwell).—You say 
you have collected 100,000 defaced penny 
postage stamps, and are anxious to sell them. 
At once take from us the fact that it may be 
months, if not years, before you can accomplish 
your wishes. The collecting of such a mass of use- 
less rubbish is a most wasteful and unladylike 
waste of valuable time. 

James Freeman (Houndsditch).—The surname 
“Cooper” is derived, as Smith, Mason, Car- 
penter, Baker, Butcher, Painter, and others, 
from the occupation of the principal ancestor. 
A large number of our English names are thus 
derived ; some of them vary in a slight degree 
from the original, as ‘‘ Miller” for “ Millman,” 
“Carter”? for “ Cartman,” &c. A number of 
names are derived from office, ranging from 
King to Constable, others from field sports, as 
Fisher, fowler, Walconer. 


[Mass EMILY FAITHFULE com- 
ps menced a series of LECTURES at her private 
resitence, on the ART OF SPEAKING AND READING 
Als: TD, illustrated by selections from our best authors, 
at Tiree o’clock, November 27th. 

Schocl Board Chronicle :—‘‘ Reading is a rare and 
highly-prized accomplishment.” ; 

Edward W. Cox, Letters to a Law Student:—‘ Tolerable 
readers are few ; good readers are extremely rare. Not 
one educated man in ten can read a paragraph ina news- 
paper with so much propriety, that to listen to him is a 
pleasure and not a pain.” 

For terms of lectures and private lessons and classes, 
apply to Secretary, 50, Norfolk-square, Hyde-park, W. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1871. 


Tuer is every hope that the sharp attack 
of typhoid fever from which the Prince of 
Wales has been suffering has succumbed to a 
good constitution, and skilful medical treat- 
ment. And certain it is, that his recovery 
will occasion very widespread rejoicing ; for it 
no sooner became known that His Royal 
Highness had been attacked by a really 
dangerous fever, than the desire to learn the 
contents of the latest bulletins was most 
strongly manifested by all classes of the 
public. But while rejoicing over his happy 
recovery, let us not forget the lesson taught 
us by his illness. Typhoid fever, as it is 
generally but improperly called, is an abso- 
lutely preventible disease. Its source can nearly 
always be traced with exactitude and is always 
removable. It is simply the result of poisoning 
by the fumes of decomposing animal matter, 
and yet so shamefully and disgracefully defec- 
tive are our sanitary arrangements, that in the 
Royal Castle of Windsor the late Prince Con- 
sort was thus poisoned. It is asserted on high 
medical authority that the nervous headaches 
and sleeplessness to which the Queen is subject 
if she remains at Buckingham Palace are due 
to the fact that an open sewer passes directly 
under the building, and now the heir-appar- 
ent has nearly fallen a victim to the same 
cause. If, then, Queens and Princes are thus 
neglected, it needs no conjuror to tell us 
what must be the condition of humbler 
dwellings ; and itis beyond doubt that thou- 
sands of lives must be annually sacrificed 
to official neglect ; yet while the Govern- 
ment worries itself about the Ballot Bill, 
which nobody really wants, it utterly neglects 
those more important social and sanitary 
measures by which our death-rate would be 
lowered, and our lives materially prolonged. 
It has been suggested by some earnest re- 
formers wearied out in the endeavour to turn 
the attention of Government to questions not 
absolutely political, that Ministers were, as a 
body, Malthusians, and not disinclined to 
thin out the population by means of ne- 
glected drainageand ill-regulated mines. But 
while wecan hardly believe this, we do feel 
that if the narrow escape of the Prince of 
Wales forces this subject on the official mind, 
His Royal Highness will have purchased a 
blessing for his future subjects at. a price 
which he himself will not consider too high. 


Aut the world is so absolutely forced into 
taking an interest in the everlasting Tich- 
borne case, and so many columns of the daily 
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to a recent articlein The Times on the subject 
It is so thoroughly established a custom with 
the English press to abstain from giving any 
opinion on a law suit, pendente lite, that any 
breach of the rule by a respectable paper 
creates wide-spread surprise. The article in 
The Times, to which we have alluded, did 
most assuredly express some very strong 
opinions, and these were so one-sided and so 
prejudiced against the claimant that they 
seem to us absolutely to require notice. 
It is true, as the leading journal tells us, 
that the case is not yet settled; but it is curious 
to remark how, under the guise of discuss- 
ing the methods’ of accepting and rejecting 
evidence, all the mass of testimony given up 
to this time is treated as of little or no value. 
It may of course be true that the claimant is 
not the long-missing Sir Roger Tichborne, 
but it is far more certain that had he been on 
trial for his life a tithe of the evidence he has 
produced to his identity would have sufliced 
to hang him. But all this is by the way. 
There is another feature of the trial in which 
we confess to taking greater interest than in 
the mere result, and that is to a system of 
tactics which is by no means unlikely to lead 
to a failure of justice. It is pretty well un- 
derstood that on one side funds have failed, 
but that the counsel have, in the most 
honourable manner, refused to abandon their 
client, and, therefore, every day passed 
in the hearing is a positive loss to them. 


Is it possible that the knowledge of 
this fact in any way leads to the 
shameful waste of time everybody 1s 


deploring ? Is it on this account that an wn- 
important witness, whose examination Im 
chief lasts three minutes, is then  cross- 
examined for twice as many hours, and is 
asked questions innumerable, which do not 
bear upon and cannot affect his evidence ? 
‘Then, too, we regret to notice the personalities 
indulged in by the defendant's counsel, who 
seem to think it part of their duty to insult, to 
browbeat, and to badger every respectable wit- 
ness, It is trae they have on several occasions 
had the worst of conflicts of this kind, and we 
are sure that nine-tenths of the public heartily 
endorsed Mr. Baigent when he said to one of 
his torturers—“ Your questions are ridi- 
culous.” 


Havine entered on the last month of the 
year, we are now lovking eagerly forward to 
Christmas and the new year, which we all 
hope will bring us more pleasure and less pain 
than that nearly passed. But the year is not 
dead yet, and ere 1871 goes to its resting- 
place, many sacrifices will be offered up on 
the altar of old King Christmas. Droves of 
turkeys from Norfolk, geese from thé fens, 
shorthorns and Herefords from all the grazing 
counties, the blackfooted sheep from the 
Southdowns, and his long-haired brethren 
from Leicester, will all be collected into tbe 
markets of Smithfield and Leadenhall for 
distribution among the millions of London, 
And mentioning the markets recalls a 
curious and unpardonable shortcoming 
of business London. In every other city 
in the world, ladies make a_ practice of 
frequenting the market to purchase their own 
fruit and flowers, and in London they would 
do so if they could, but alas ! Covent Garden, 
magnificent emporium as it is, with the 
exception of one narrow alley, pompously 
styled the Avenue—is uncovered, and in wet 
or cold weather a visit to the market is a 
dangerous experiment. At this moment 
many of the market-gardeners and _ others 
interested are agitating and petitioning the 
Duke of Bedford to cover in the entire market. 
This change would certainly be a great boon 
to the ladies of the metropolis, and as 
certainly would bea greit pecuniary benefit 
to the ducal landlord. But it is said that 
his Grace hesitates before the interested 
opposition to the project of the handful 
of shopkeepers in the Avenue. It is difli- 
cult to believe in such short-sighted selfishness 
on the part of these worthy fruiterers, all of 
whom would certainly benefit by the 
increased custom that would beattracted to the 
market; but in any case it is to be hoped that 
the Duke of Bedford will either see for him- 
self or be told by some of his advisers that 
before the public advantage, the private in- 
terest of a few tradesmen must give way. 
The head of the house of Russell has now an 
opportunity of adding an architectural orna- 
ment and a social advantage to London. Let 
him not hesitate, or he may find too late the 
work has been taken out of his hands by the 
Board of Works, and then it wiil be done in 
spite of him, and we need not tell him, Che 
sara sara. 
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Tue rapid progress of the Women’s Suf- 
frage movement, and its Parliamentary position, 
have been felt to necessitate a more complete 
organisation than has hitherto existed, and an as- 
sociation has been formed with the intention of 
uniting the principal committees with a central in 
nommon astion, for the purpose of ngthening 
ths hende of the members who hay tee of the 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen went out on Thursday, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, and attended by the 
Marchioness of Ely. 

Sir William Jenner left the Castle for Sand- 
riogham. 

Lhe Queen, Princess Beatrice, and Prince 
Leopold, attended by the Ladies and Gentleman 
in Waiting, left Balmoral on Friday at one o’clock 
for Windsor Castle. 

The Queen, accompanied by their Royal High- 
nesses Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold, 
arrived at the Castle on Saturday morning at nine 
o’clock from Balmoral. 

Although still weak, and suffering from the 
effects of her late very severe illness, Her Majesty 
bore the journey well. 

The suite in attendance consisted of the Marchio- 
ness of Ely, the Hon. Harriet Phipps, the Hon. 
Mary Pitt, Colonel H. Ponsonby, Lord Chazles 
FitzRoy, Mr. Sahl, Mr. R. H. Collins, and Dr. 
Marshall. 

The Duchess of Roxburghe has succeeded the 
Marchioness of Ely as Lady in Waiting. 

The Hon. Lucy Kerr and the Hon. Flora Mac- 
donald have succeeded the Hon, Harriet Phipps 
and the Hon. Mary Pitt as Maids of Honour in 
Waiting. 

The Marquis of Huntly, Lord Frederick Kerr, 
and Major-General the Hon. A. Hardinge, C.B., 
have arrived at the Castle as Lord, Groom, and 
Equerry in Waiting. 

heir Royal Highnesses Princess Beatrice and 
Prince Leopold and the Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Waiting attended Divine service on Sunday morn- 
ing in the private chapel. 

The Rev. Thomas James Rowsell, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, preached the sermon. 

The Queen drove out on Monday in the after- 
noon, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied 
Princess Louise, drove out on Tuesday morning. 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold walked in 
the Home Park with the Princes Albert Victor 
and George of Wales. 

The Countess of Macclesfield has left the 
Castle. 
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MARRIAGH OF LORD G. HAMILTON, 
M.P., AND LADY MAUD LASCELLES. 


On Tuesday last, at the village church of 
Seal, near Sevenoaks, was celebrated the marriage 
of Lord George Hamilton, third son of the Duke 
of Abercorn, and Lady Maud Caroliue Lascelles, 
youngest daughter of Henry, third Karl of Hare- 
wood. In the village and neighbourhood the wed- 
ding excited considerable interest, and from the 
Park Lodge to the church several triumphal arches 
were erected, which were tastefully decorated with 
flags and other devices bearing congratulatory in- 
scriptions. A large number of persons, chiefly 
villagers, collected outside the church, the approach 
to which was covered with a striped awning and 
carpeted with crimson baize. Precisely at halt- 
past eleven o'clock the wedding party began to 
arrive from ‘The Wilderness, the residence of 
Mr. Mills, M.P., and Lady Louisa Mills. The 
Duke and Duchess of Abercorn, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Hamilton, Lord 
and Lady Wharncliffe, Hon. Adolphus Liddell, 
Hon, Egremont and Mrs. Lascelles, the Marl of 
Mount-Edgcumbe, and the Harl of Dalkeith were 
among the early arrivals, and, together with other 
relatives and friends of both families, were con- 
ducted to places near the chancel set apart for the 
bridal party, At a quarter to twelve o'clock the 
approach. of the bride, leaning on the arm of her 
brother-in-law, Mr. Mills, M.P., was announced 
by the members of the choir singing from “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern,” 212, ‘‘ A threefold cord is 
not quickly broken ;” which, accompanied by the 
organ, continued as the bridal train passed to the 
front of the communion table. There were niue 
bridesmaids, all nieces of the bride—namely, 
Lady Beatrice Anson, the Ladies Victoria and 
Albertha Edgcumbe, Miss Edith Lascelles, Miss 
Mary Lascelles, Miss Evelyn Lascelles, Miss 
Meade, and Miss Isabel and Miss Mabel Mills. 
The bride, who was given away by her brother-in- 
law, Mr. Mills, wore a dress of white satin, richly 
trimmed with old Mechlin lace, and a wreath 
of orange blossoms and jessamine and a tulle 
veil, Her jewels were composed of diamonds 
and pearls, the gift of the Duke and Duchess of 
Abercorn, The bridesmaids wore dresses of pink 
silk, trimmed with white muslin plaiting, edged 
with Valenciennes lace, white muslin tunics and 
pink silk fichus, trimmed to correspond ; white hats, 
trimmed with pink terry velvet and white aigrettes. 
Lord Claud J. Hamilton acted as groomsman. 
The wedding party having congregated in front 
of the altar, the religious ceremony was commenced 
by the Rey. Lord Wriothesley Russell, rector of 
Chenies, Bucks, chaplain in ordinary to the Queen 
(uncle of the bridegroom), assisted by the Hon. 
and Kev. James Lascelles, rector of Goldsborough 
(brother of the bride). It was a choral service, 
the Psalm “Deus misereatur” being chanted by 
the church choir. The ceremony concluded, and 
the registration being legally attested, the newly- 
wedded couple left tue church for The Wilderness, 
the church bells ringing a joyous peal upon their 
departure. The wedding party reassembled at The 
Wilderness for the breakfast, towhich Mr. and Lady 
Louisa Mills had invited the following guests :-— 
The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn and Lady 
Georgiana Hemilton, the Marauis cf Hamilton, 
the Marquia of Danrdewns, the Haz) of Mount 
Hdgsumbs, the Earlof Dalteith, thes Hark and 
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Earl and Countess Stanhope, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, Viscount and Viscountess Downe, the 
Countess of Desart and Hon. H. Cuffe, Viscount 
Lascelles, Lord and Lady Wharncliffe, Lord Claud 
J. Hamilton, Lord Frederick Hamilton, Lord 
Ernest Hamilton, the Rev. Lord Wriothesley 


‘Russell, Lord and Lady Claud Hamilton and 


Misses Hamilton (2), Lord George Pratt, the 
Ladies Pratt, Lord and Lady Edward Thynne, 
Lord Edward Russell, Lady Harriet Ward, Lord 
and Lady Alexander Russell, Hon. Adolphus 
Liddell and Misses Liddell (2), Hon. Henry 
Bourke, Hon. Miss Boscawen, Hon. Frederick 
Lascelles, Hon. Charles Lascelles, Hon. Edwin 
Lascelles, Hon. Daniel Lascelles, Hon. George 
Lascelles, Hon. Egremont and Mrs. Lascelles, 
Hon. and Rev. James and Mrs. Lascelles and 
Miss Edith Lascelles, Colonel and Lady Florence 
Cust, Mr. Gordon Russell, Admiral and Lady 
Harriet Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. B. Hamil- 
ton, Col. and Mrs. Gordon, Miss Gertrude Las- 
celles. Mr. A. G. Liddell, General and Mrs. Wood 
and Miss Wood, Hon. N. Lyttelton, Sir W. Alex- 
ander, Madame Van de. Weyer and Miss Van de 
Weyer, Mr. A. Stuart Wortley and Miss Stuart 
Wortley, Mr. Montagu Corry, Mr. Popham, Mr. 
Wollaston Pym, &c. The Marchioness of Hamil- 
ton, the Countess of Dalkeith, the Countess of 
Mount Edgcumbe, the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Blandford, the Duke and Duchess of Richmond 
and Ladies Lennox, the Earl and Countess 
Amberst, and other relatives and friends invited 
were, from various causes, unable to attend on the 
auspicious occasion. 

The breakfast—covers being laid for 100 persons 
—vwas seryed up in the dining room and adjoining 
apartment. Before the guests separated, Karl 
Stanhope proposed the healtit and happiness of 
the newly-wedded couple. The Duke of Abercorn 
responded to the toast. Lord Wharncliffe next 
proposed the health of the bridesmaids, and Lord 
Claud J. Hamilton replied in a humorous speech. 

Shortly before three o’clock Lord George Hamil- 
ton and his bride left The Wilderness for Eastwell 
Park, near Ashford, to spend the honeymoon. 

The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn and a large 
party returned to town by a special train iate in 
the afternoon. In the evening the principal resi- 
dents of Seal and its neighbourhood celebrated the 
marriage by a public dinner at the principal inn. 
The weather was remarkably fine, which contri- 
buted to the enjoyment of those who assembled on 
the occasion. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales’s intended 
visit to Mr. and Lady Augusta Sturt at Critchill, 
Dorset, next week, is postponed owing ,to the 
illness of bis Royal Highness. 

The Duke of St. Albans, who has been spending 
some days with Mr. acd Mrs. Sloane Stanley, at 
Paultons, Romsey, has left England for Brindisi, 
where he embarks on board his yacht for the Hast. 
His Grace is accompanied by Mr. Albert Grey and 
Mr. Newton. 


The Marquis and Marchioness of Huntly 
arrived at their residence in Grosvenor-street a 
few days ago from Aboyne Castle, their seat in 
Scotland. On Saturday the noble Marquis went 
to Windsor to enter upon his duties as Lord in 
waiting on Her Majesty. 

The Earl and Countess of Wilton, who arrived 
at their residence in Grosvenor-square on Satur- 
day, from visiting the Duke and Duchess of Marl- 
borough at Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon, 
left town on Tuesday for Egerton Lodge, Melton 
Mowbray, for the hunting season. 

The Duke of Mdinburgh has given a donation 
of £500 to the Royal Naval School at New Cross, 
of which institution he therefore becomes a life 
governor. His Royal Highness, who distributed 
the prizes last midsummer, has thus given a sub- 
stantial proof of the interest he takes in the 
welfare of the only establishment in this country 
for the education of the sons of naval officers. 

The King of Italy was very loudly cheered by 
an immense crowd in going to and leaving Parlia- 
ment, Prince Humbert, Princess Margherita, 
Prince Carignano, the Emperor and Empress of 
Brazil, and the members of the diplomatic body, 
were present at the ceremony of opening Parlia- 
ment. The King’s spesch was much applauded. 

Princess Margaret seems to understand her part 
very well, She has taken under her especial pro- 
tection all the charitable institutions in Rome, and 
particularly those which are concerned with the 
education of the young. She visits these places 
with great assiduity, examines all the arrange- 
ments, locks at the little girls’ needlework, hears 
them sing, and proves, in a word, that she knows 
the way to win the hearts of the Romans. Of all 
the members of the Royal family she seems to be 
the most popular ; her portrait is to be seen every- 
where, whereas her husband appears at present to 
offer only a very secondary interest for the public. 
The Princess has, however, such a pleasant face 
that the mere sight of it, apart from any merit of 
her own, is quite enough to prepossess everybody 
in her favour. 

The shooting party which has been assembled at 
Elvedon Hall, Thetford, Norfolk, the seat of the 
Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, has comprised his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of 
Manchester, the Karl of Leicester, the Marquis of 
Bristo], General Hall, &c. The Duke of Grafton 
also placed his coverts at the disposal of the party. 

Bishop Patteson, who, with the Rev. Mr. Ait- 
ken, has been massacred while landing on the 
Island of Santa Cruz, by a Melanesian native, in 
revenge for kidnapping outrages by slavers, was 
the eldest son of the late Sir John Patteson, and 
was born in 1827. He was educated at Eton and 
at Balliol College, Oxford. He subsequently 
became a fellow of Merton. He was consecrated 
Missionary Bishop of Melanesia, in the South 
Pasifie Inles, in 1241. ‘fhe Island of Seata Crus, 
on which he and Mr, Aitken have been murdered, 
is cos ef the Quese Obsrlctts grotty, between 
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THERE has been some disturbance in Brussels. 
The Liberal party, long goaded by the extreme 
Ultramontanism of the Ministry, have found oc- 
easion, in the sppointment of M. de Decker, a 
leading director in a bankrupt land scheme, to the 
Governorship of a Province, for -venting their ill- 
bumour. Anindirect attempt to upset the Ministry 
by a vote of the Chamber was defeated by 64 to 
46. Amob making demonstrations outside sulkily 
retired before the police, and the probability seems 
that matters are settled for a time by the resigna- 
tion of M. Decker. It is said that the King, from 
the first, very reluctantly acquisced in the appoint- 
ment by his Ministers. 

For some time past a Protestant Association at 
Edinburzh bas been baiting the Premier with 
questions a3 to whether he was reallya Roman 
Catholic. Mr. Gladstone treated the insinuation as 
too ridiculous for serious answer, and the Associ- 
ation persisting with their impertinnet queries 
obtained no further reply. Whereupon Mr. 
Whalley, fortified by a resolution of some of his 
constituents at Peterborough, took up the pen, and 
with more suceess has obtained an answer, of 
which we wish him joy. 

Tue elections for Plymouth and Dover have 
resulted in the return of one Conservative and one 
Liberal. Mr. Jessel, the new Solicitor-General, 
bes secured his re-election by a small majority. 
The late Attorney-General’s seat at Plymouth has 
been lost t» the Government ;—though the local 
Noncovformist candidate, had he been sucgessful, 
would have been a follower of Mr. Miall on Church 
questions rather than Mr. Gladstone, and united 
with Sir C. Dike on matters of State policy. Itis 
very evident the two latter members are looking 
out for occasions for quarreling with rather than 
supporting the Government. 

At the Westminster Police-court, recently, Jobn 
Challis, a cab proprietor and driver, was summoned 
for refusing to convey a hirer, It appeared that 
the complainant, the notorious Mrs, Giacometti of 
Prodgers fame, insisted on keeping the windows 
open in a driving raia, and after a time the 
defendant refused to convey her any further, 
stating that the rain was damaging his cushions 
and cab, which was a new one. Mr. Arnold was of 
opinion that the law contemplated some reasonable 
excuse on the part of a cabman in declining a fare. 
He dismissed the suwmons. 

Tur Prince of Wales has becn alarmingly ill ; 
we hope we may speak in the past tense, as after 
ten days of typhoid fever the more serious 
symptoms were reported as lessening. Some 
days previously he had felt chilled when out 
driving, and till Wednesday last he was treated 
by his regular medical attendants for an ordinary 
cold. Dr. Gull was then called in, and pronounced 
the symptoms those of typhoid fever. The Queen 
sent Sic William Jenner from Balmoral and 
hastened her return to Windsor. These facts 
becoming known, the necessary vagueness of the 
bulletins, though they now appear to indicate 
clearly enough the daily progress of the patient, 
but, above all, the remembrance that his father 
died of a similar attack, combined to raise the 
most serious apprehensions in the public mind. 
We hope, however, the worst is past, though 
there must be anxiety for some days. 

THE disease under .which the Prince of Wales 
is suffering,—typhoid fever,—should not be con- 
founded, though it often is, with typhus,—a more 
serious and more infectious malady, Its origin is 
distinctly traceable to imperfect sanitary precau- 
tions ;—the foul odours of drains and decomposed 
animal matter, and especially impurities in the 
water supply are the general causes of typhoid 
fever. Difficulty, however, arises very generally 
in tracing the origin of the diseass from the fact 
that the poison to which it is traceable, may be re- 
tained in the system for weeks before it manifests 
itself. This was probably the case with the Prince 
of Wales, for we cannot hear that the malady is 
distinctly traceable to any particuliar sanitary 
defect at Sandringham. The fever first manifested 
itself at a shooting party at Norford, where the 
Prince was seized with cold shivers, The duration 
of the fever averages three or four weeks, and 
this is the eighteenth day during which the Prince 
has been subjected to its influence. The malady was 
fortunately taken in time, and has been carefully 
watched, and we have no reason to fear that the 
symptoms are more serious than the official bulle- 
tins represent them as being. 


A FELLOW advertising for a wife, says that 
“money is of uo consideration,” but he economi- 
cally adds, ‘‘ prepay your letters.” ; 

A youNe woman named Mary Ann Skoyles, 
nineteen years of aye, has died from the bite of a 
mad cat at Doncaster. 

In the churchyard of Kilmuir, in Skye, a mono- 
lith of Iona stone has been erected in honour of 
Flora Macdonald. 

Evrrypopy is frightened about the cholera, and 
nobody takes any precautions against the women. 
And yet the latter ‘‘ carry off” more men in one 
year than the cholera in two. The patients don’t 
go quite so far, but they fare infinitely worse. 

TLonoURABLE TtkcomPENsES.—Lady Pigot has 
received the decoration of the Cress of the Legion 
of Honour from the French Government in ac- 
knowledgment of the great services rendered by 
her to the sick and wounded in the war of 1870. 
The Consei!-Général of the Department of the 
Eure-vt-Loire bas also addressed a letter of thanks 
to Captain Delf for the “ great interest he has 
taken in assisting to assuage the sufferings of the 
distressed inhabitants, and for the zeal and devotion 
with which he discharged very onerous duties,” 
The Conseil-Génécal, wishing to mark more gub: 
stantially his appreciation of Captain Delt’s pers 
vices, deputed M, Leguay, the ptef af ths 
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BOB’S BIRTHDAY AT 
BRIGHTON. 


——_q—_—_ 
A SEASONABLE SKETCH. 


T was the measles. There was no doubt about 
that, for the doctor said so as soon as he saw 
Lydia’s flushed face and felt Johnny’s pulse. 
Mamma looked grave, but Johnny thought he 
rather liked it. 

“We sball have jelly and things, you see, and 
everybody will bring us oranges and read us stories, 
Measels are jolly ; Tom Thayer said so,” remarked 
Master Johnny, complacently. 

“Won't they make us blind? Nurse eaid she 
knew a little girl once and the measels spoilt her 
eyes so she never could see any more.” 

Lydia’s voice was very pathetic, and she finished 
the sentence in tears, But then her head did ache 
very badly ; much worse than Johnny’s. 

‘* Fudge !” commented Bob. “ Mother will take 
such good care of you that you can’t get blind if 
you want to. 7 know; /’ve had ’em!” 

That was the very fact grandma and mamma 
were discussing in the next room—that Bob had 
had the measles, and therefore would not take 
them now. 

“Neither will Trot, I think, if you can keep 
him out ofthe way. You know he has hardly seen 
the other children for a week,” said grandma 
consolingly. ‘‘ How fortunate you sent them to 
stay at their Uncle’s while we were getting settled 
here !” 

“Trot is it?’ asked Aunt Laura, who had reen 
a doctor’s carriage drive away, avd came over to 
see what was the matter. “Send him to Brighton 
with me; he will be safe there and out of your 
way.” 

So it was decided that, as nurse could not be 
spared from the sick ones, Bob should accompany 
Aunt Laura and Trot to the seaside. 

“ Be manly, and helpful to auntie, my darling,” 
said mamma, clasping him very closely in her arms, 
“‘ Remember, I trust Trot to your care as well as to 
hers. I know you will never be careless or 
unkind.” 

A great lump rose in Bob’s throat as he heard 
his mother’s voice falter on the last words, and he 
wished with all his might that he never had been 
“unkind” to anybody, especially to the brother 
and sister lying sick and feverish upstairs. But he 
promised bravely, and flattered himself nobody saw 
how near he was to crying when it came time to 
say good-bye. Brighton wasa particularly pleasant 
place. At the foot of tall, curiously-shaped cliffs 
stretched a smooth expanse of sand, which, at low 
tide, was a perfect treasury of marine wonders ; and 
here the children frolicked and explored to their 
heart’s content. There were plenty of playmates 
for Bob and Trot already established at the beach, 
and the boys soon became expert in all the shore 
amusements. Bob was quite a model of virtue 
in his care of the little brother trusted to his 
charge. Wherever one went the other followed ; 
they went ‘‘ pooling ” together and made common 
stock of their treasures of seaweed, thells, crabs, 
and star-fish ; they climbed the clitfs, where they 
would have certainly broken their necks if they 
had been anything but boys, and enjoyed akind of 
perpetual sea-bath as only boys or fishes could do ; 
and when Trot’s short legs lagged or grew weary, 
there was brotherly help always ready. The days 
fled away almost too swiftly for counting, until the 
tenth brought Bob’s birthday and a box of presents 
from home, with the news that Lydia and Johnny 
were better. 

* Regular jolly! 
cried Bob. 

“Not by standing on your heads, please,” 
laughed Aunt Laura, stepping back as a pair of 
heels flourished in the air and Trot prepared to 
follow his brother’s example. ‘‘ What do you 
want to do, you little rogues ?” 

‘Spend the day on the sands, going to the 
Hove,” explained Bob, resuming his natural posi- 
tion. ‘* We’ve got our aquarium ‘most full, and 
now we want some crabs—-those little fellows that 
go ‘round and live in other shells, you know. 
Haven't any of their own, so they pop into any 
empty one they find that suits, and live init. There 
are plenty at the Hove, and splendid scarlet sea- 
weed, jrst what you want to finish your bouquets, 
auntie,’ added Bob, artfully. “Can’t we go, 
please ?” 

“Tsn’t it too far for Trot?” asked Aunt Laura ; 
“and who else is going ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t think it’s too far, Master and Miss 
Bennett, the Turner boys, and me and Trot want 
to go. We didn’t mean to take any girls, but 
Lydia begged to go, and she and her sister are 
rather plucky, so we let’em,” said Bob magnifi- 
cently. “They won’t be in the way much.” — 

“T should hope not, to boys who have sisters 
and know how little girls should be treated,” re- 
marked Aunt Laura, whereat Bob blushed violently. 

But when, after a little more talk, the desired 
permission was gained, and Bob appeared with Trot 
to join the children waiting on the Steyne, a whole 
volley of exclamations greeted him. 

“Going to take that baby? Don’t you know 
better than that?” said Master Turner making 
himself heard above the general din. ; 

“ Why?” demanded Bob, 

‘¢Tt?s too far for him ; he can’t walk it.” 

The Hove is at the other end of the beach. IT 
should think any one would have sense enough to 
leave a little chap like him,’’ said George Turner, 

‘«* He’Jl hinder us dreadfully !” 

‘‘No more than the girls will,” retorted Bob. 

“The Hove is far for little feet,” suggested 
a kind Quaker lady who sat reading on the beach, 
and heard the dispute. ‘‘Had thee not better 
leave thy little brother?” ere 

“Oh, Bob likes to be nursemaid ! sneered 
George. ‘He'd better wear an apron and tie the 
baby to it.” , 

“‘Say that again and I'll give you something 


Let’s celebrate, auntie!” 
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hot,” shouted Bob, fiercely. “Trot shall go, and 
you may stay at home if you don’t like it.” . 

Perhaps, if the children had not attacked Bob in 
this way he might have been inclined to listen to 
reason; but as it was, his temper flashed up 
quickly, kindled by their taunts and the cloud on 
Trot’s little face. With his last words Bob ran 
down the beach, and after a moment the others 
followed, so the excursion began rather sullenly. 
But the day was too pleasant and the shore too 
entertaining for any one to retain cross feelings, 
and soon every one was as merry as need be. 

Bob stifled a few qualms of conscience by 
thinking to himself that Trot was a tough little 
chap, and since he, Bob, had been so faithful for 
ten days it wasn’t likely he would take the child 
into danger now. People should see that he knew 
what he was about ; and Bob held his head erect, 
whistling proudly. 

Was there ever a place Jike the Hove? The 
children thought not, as, after a long, long walk, 
they found the sands were covered with treasures 
and a multitude of shells quite unlike anything 
ever seen nearer the hotel. 

Forgetting fatigue, the children scattered up 
and down, exclaiming, admiring, collecting with 
zeal, inspired by all these novel wonders, 

“Me tired, Bob,” said little Trot at last. ‘My 
feet ache velly much.” 

‘So am I tired,” said Lydia. 
stop and eat our dinner ?” 

“Sure enough; and there’s a good place for a 
dining-room,” said her brother, pointing up where 
a sort of cave was formed by a large excavation in 
the cliff, overhung by a projecting clayey roof. 

Forthwith the children scrambled up the cliff at 
some risk of falls and bruises, until all stood on 
the smooth, hard floor, and pranced about in 
delight at the height thus attained. 

But the boys were too restless to stay long in 
one place, too hungry to accept Lydia’s proposi- 
tion to spread the feast on napkins and dine picnic 
fashion. They disposed of their share of the 
luoch with hasty bites and a general disregard of 
good table-manners, and set off climbing up and 
down the banks and challenging each other to 
difficult feats, leaving Trot and the girls etill en- 
joying their sandwiches. 

‘So sleepy,” said little Trot after a third great 
yawn had stretched his little mouth wide. 

‘‘Tean back then, and take a nap while I sort 
my shells,” said Lydia, and Trot, cuddled up with 
his head on a basket, watched her with eyes that 
drooped lower and lower until they shut fast. 
Johnny followed the other boys, anu presently 
Lydia, tired of the silence, bundled the shells into 
her handkerchief and climbed down the bank, too, 
wholly forgetting the small sleeper. No one of 
the thoughtless party noticed that the strip of beach 
wags narrower than when they began their frolic, 
and that the incoming line of water was creeping 
higher and higher along the sand. Far out of sight 
of the cave they clambered and played, unmindful 
of the gathering clouds, until a sudden peal of 
thunder and dash of rain startled them. 

“Qh, there’s a storm coming up ! What shall 
we do?” cried Lydia, but her words were drowned 
in the sharper cry of her sister : 

“The water is almost up to the foot of the cliffs ! 
There isn’t any more beach at alJ, and we shall be 
drowned ! Oh, dear! oh, dear !” 

Randolph, from the perch to which he had 
climbed, looked down, then answered quickly : 

‘No, we sha’n’t! Hush crying ; that’s only the 
tide ; we must climb to the top of the bank and go 
home that way. I knew we must do that if we 
staid long, and it must be later than I thought.” 

“This is a good easy place to get up, too,” 
added George, wishing to comfort the frightened 
girls. ‘ Come on, and we will run home through 
the rain. There’s no harm done yet.” 

“But it’s ever so far, and I’m tired—”’ began 
Miss Turner, fretfully, when Bob gave a great 
shout. 

“Where's Trot? Oh, where's Trot !” 

The children looked at each other with be- 
wildered faces, and then Lydia gasped : 

“ T left him on the beach—asleep !” 

Bob turned white and dizzy for a moment, then 
sprang forward as if to seek his brother, but Ran- 
dolph caught his arm. It was indeed no use to 
try to go back; the sands below were hidden by 
foaming waves which already beat against the foot 
of the cliffs; and the cliffs, though irregularly 
washed out and broken, showed no ledge so con- 
tinuous and broad that one could thus return 
where poor little Trot was lying. They could not 
see the place even, for jutting rocks came between 
them and it, and alas! they had wandered far 
from it in their mirth. Bob hid his face with a 
despairing groan. 

“Don’t cry,” said Randolph, though his own 
eyes were full of tears, “ We will find him some- 
how. Come up to the top ; it is all we can do. 
Then we will walk along the edge and keep look- 
ing over, and when we gee him I know I can climb 
down.” 

“But the bank hangs over like a roof, and we 
can’t see him !’ cried Bob. ‘* And the tide will rise 
so high it will cover the cave, I know! Or else he 
will wake up and fall into the sea. Trot will be 
drowned, and it is all my fault !” 

‘¢T don’t think the tide ever rises so high, unless 
in a big storm, and this is a only a shower,” said 
Randolph, trying to console. 

But there is little consolation in only “thinking,” 
and it was a frightened, forlorn group that scram- 
bled and stumbled to the top of tke cliffs and 
walked tremblingly along the edge, peeping over 
from time to time. Bob tried to shout his brother’s 
name, but tears choked his voice, and he cried softly 
to himself, thinking of Trot. Of Trot as he bad 
seen him at home, digging with an old spoon, and 
making sand puddings for Falstaff ; of Trot’s round 
face and bright eyes smiling over that comical 
chicken ; of Trot up North at grandma’s, hugging 
the cat and teasing for ‘‘ cookies ;” of Trot’s curls 
crushed under the littJe sailor hat he was so proud 
to wear ; of what it would be never to see those 
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curls again ; of mamma, and what she would say if 
her baby never came home any more! 

‘She trusted him to me!” sobbed Bob; ‘‘ and 
I was careless!” 

Lydia slipped her hand into bis and held it 
tightly. 

“God will take care of Trot,’ she said. 

“T think God has forgotten me,” said miserable 
Bob, whose short life had never held so much pain 
before. ‘‘ It’s my birthday—the awfulest one! I 
never want any more. I shall hate birthdays for- 
ever if—Trot—” 

“God don’t forget; and I’ve prayed to Him to 
help us,” whispered Lydia; and just then, oh, joy, 
through the gray rain loomed up several tall figures 
familiar to all the children. 

Their long absence and the falling rain had made 
anxious hearts at the hotel, and several gentlemen 
had started out to find them. 

Somebody—Bob couldn’t tell who—told Mr. 
Bennett about Trot; there was questioning and 
discussion—Bob saw the anxious looks and re- 
membered them; there was a plan to find the 
little lost lamb, and somebody told Bob what it 
was, but he couldn’t understand it. His head was 
queer, and he only wanted to get away from the 
cruel sea he felt sv sure had swallowed up Trot. 
Poor, dear little Trot ! 

Somebody—Bob never knew who—picked him 
up and carried him off with long strides to the 
hotel ; it was Aunt Laura who clasped him in her 
arms and whose tears wet his face. But Bob 
didn’t care; he only said over and over to himself : 

“Mamma trusted me, and I was careless !” 

Was it an hour? Was it two? Was it twenty? 
Bob couldn’t have told. But at last, at last—the 
seekers came hurrying back, and there was news of 
Trot. 

Drowned? Bless you, no! Safe and sound, dry 
as a bone, and never waking from his sleep until a 
boat coasting along had signalled men above that 
he was in sight, and Mr. Bennett had climbed 
down and picked him up from his strange bed. 
Then he rubbed his blessed eyes, asking in his own 
piping voice for ‘‘ mine Bob !”’ 

Wasn’t be kissed, and hugged, and looked at, 
and hugged again, and didn’t everybody laugh, 
and cry, and talk, all at once ? And then Trot, 
shaking himself free, wrinkled up his small nose 
and said : 

‘« There’s "nuff kisses ; now give me some dinner.” 

Bob remained in bed all the next day. Aunt 
Laura thought be ought, after so much exposure 
and excitement. Trot stayed with him, wondering 
much in his own mind why Bob looked so pale and 
weak. Bob thought a great many things, which 
he confided cnly to his pillow, during that day. 
But though he left Brighton as merry and rosy as 
ever before that experience, I have heard him say 
he never forgot that ‘‘awfulest and thankfulest 
birthday ” spent there. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


DomMESTIC servants are human beings. This 
announcement may surprise some who read it, but 
it is true for all that. Half the housewives in the 
land, at the very least one-half of them, have for- 
gotten this important truth, if, indeed, they ever 
knew it. Domestic servants are full of human 
nature ; in fact, they are a good deal too full of it; 
and the only remedy is to take out some, and 
replace it with grace; that ix, let mistresses, 
instead of heaping upon them all the epithets of 
the “ catalogue,” as Dame Partington would say, 
lift them toa higher plane of life, by considerate 
courtesies and human forbearance. They are 
ignorant, and allowance should be made for it; 
they have feelings, and those feelings should be 
respected. They need encouragement ; they need 
agood example. Uniform civility and politeness 
to servants is power over them. Servants, with 
all their want of position and want of learning, 
and with all their advantages of birth and rearing, 
are quick and accurate observers of character ; and 
they fix in their own mindthe moral statutes of the 
mistress even a little quicker than the mistress 
forms a true estimate of their availability as 
aids in housekeeping ; and whatever they see 
which lowers their estimation of the mistress 
diminishes their respect for her, and makes 
them less ambitious to please her and secure 
her good will. If the mistress is passionate 
and impatient, if she is changeable, if she 
bas no mind of her own, if she is double- 
faced, has one bearing towards visitors when 
present, and another when they are gone, if petu- 
lant at the table, if unreasonable in her exactions, 
if inconsiderate in the amount of services required 
—if, in a measure, regardless of the personal 
comfort and welfare of those in her employ, is the 
standard of respect lowered accordingly. Scolding, 
loud talking, depreciated epithets, never made any 
servants better, always makes them more inefficient 
and unreliable ; it is much better to appeal to their 
intelligence, their self-respect, seldom, if ever, to 
their religion: that is too sacred a thing to be 
brought into the daily affairs of common life. 
Familiarity with servants is a mistake ; keep them 
at a respectable distance ; let them be made to 
feel your superiority, not by mere assertion, but 
by your high bearing. Encouragement, courtesy, 
patience, consideration, and sympathy—these are 
the qualities which will seldom fail to make bad 
servants good, and good servants better, especially 
when the maid sees that the mistrees knows how 
things ought to be done. Domestic rule should 
be one of love rather than fear. 


At Louisville, Kentucky, a column support- 
ing the floor of the African Baptist Meeting-house 
gave way. ‘lhe congregation rushed down two 
narrow stairways, the men, in their fright, tramp- 
ling upon the women and children, cleven of whom 
were killed outright, nine women and two 
children. The column which gave way was set 
upon the lower floor between the joists, and with 
nothing to support it but an inch flooring. 
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@urv Exchange. 
a 


PINNOCK’S GRAMMAR, British NEpos, Hume's 
History OF EnGuanp, WALKINGHAME'S Turon, 
AND Mavor’s Speviinc.—These books bound in 
one volume. Good condition. A canary bird if 
good songster and with cage in exchange. Miss 
A. B. Governess, Homestead Academy, Lewes, 
Sussex. 

Required Two good impressions of the First and 
Second Sermon. A. small cabinet inlaid with 
mother of pearl for the pair. Anna Maria Goss, 
Norbiton, Surrey. 

Lapis’ S1pE SaAppLE.—A perambulator will be 
taken in exchange for it. If a double-seated one 
a trifle in addition expected. G. H., Penton- 
place, Walworth. 

Pair of China Vases offered in exchange for 
Blair’s Sermons. Mrs. Sutcliffe, Parsonage House, 
Blue Bell Hill, Maidstone. 

A Lady is desirous of exchanging a pair of 
guinea-pigs for a lark or thrush. Piping bulfinch 
not objected to. Mrs, Claridge, Crown Tavern, 
Holborn. 

34 Volumes of the Mirror for same number of 
the European Magazine, or the Annual Register. 
Hannah Clarkson, Wilderness-row. 

Set or Ivory Cuzess MEN anD A DRAUGHT- 
BOARD.—In good condition. <A lace collar and a 
pair of cuffs to match will be received. A.S., 
Herne Hill. 

Jounson’s DICTIONARY WANTED.—Book of 
Hymns in exchange. S,.H.O., Exmouth-street, 
Spa Fields. 

Two SNAKES PRESERVED IN Spirits.—Real 
curiosities. Books or silks in exchange. Miss 
Fortescue, Duncan-terrace, Islington. 

LANDSCAPE BY WILSON.—Ruins by moonlight. 
Gilt frame. Good condition. Music book (modern 
one) acceptable. Miss Stewart, Brook House 


Academy, Clapton. 


SMALL WuHITE FPoopie.—Books taken in ex- 
change. Mies Clare, Rye House, Dorking. 
Macassar O1n.—A package containing twelve 


bottles of this useful article, in exchange for a 
King Charles’ Pet. The animal must be what 
is called the Duke’s breed. Mary Somerton, 
Chester. 


BreaD Basket.—Wanted a silver one. An 


urn (tea), in exchange. Georgiana Moss, The 
Lawn, Kennington. ' 


HANDSOME 'l'orLEt Set.— Dresden China. Bocks 


by modern authors taken in exchange. Mentor, 
Southampton. 


Harr Dys.—A barometer will be exchanged for 


a few bottles of good hair-dye. Jane H., Pet- 
worth, 


DumsB-Betis.—A_ pair required immediately. 


A very handsome table spoon will be given in ex- 
change. Mrs. Smollet, Garden-row, Chiswick. 


Biack CuRRANT JAM.—A. dozen pots of excel- 


lent quality sent in exchange for a Bible and 
Common Prayer. Alice Young, Newcastle-under- 
Lyne. 


Wax Frowers.—A lady will give a vaze of 


wax flowers enclosed in a glass case for a set of 
Tennyson’s works. 
bound edition of Lord Byron’s poetic effusions. 
Mary C., Hill-villa, Tewkesbury. 


Would not object to a well- 


On PAINTINGS.—12 of these, principally land- 


scapes in good condition, artists unknown, but sus- 
pected to be Teniers and Carrané, are ready to be 
exchanged for a pier glass if in good condition. 
Mrs. Markwell, Horsham. 


AN OpeERA GLASS.—-Old-fashioned ivory one 


with silver trimmings for a small lorgnette. Miss 
Casey, Merrion-square, Dublin. 


SILVER THIMBLE.—A pretty one in exchange 


for. a case of needles. Gunner Ross, Byworth- 
terrace, Kew. 


PORCELAIN VASE.—A superb vase of some value 


is ready to be exchanged for a complete set of 
Blair’s Sermons. Must be well bound. Rebecca 
James, Vicarage, Stock, Essex. 


WuirtE Mice.—Required for a favourite squirrel 


cage. Two dozen French gloves as an equivalent. 
Lady M., The Priory, Kildare. 


A FirE broke out at Cameron Bridge Dis- 


tillery, belonging to Messrs. J. Kay and Co., situ- 
ated on the banks of the River Severn, about pine 
miles from Kirkcaldy. The fire was got under, 
but not before the coolers, refrigerators, a still- 
room, still, and about 3,000 gallons of spirits, to- 
gether with a large portion of the distillery, were 
destroyed. The damage done is estimated at 


£30,000, but is covered by insurance. 
THREE boys went on the ice on a pond of 
water in a brickfield belonging to Mr. Bassett, 


Polesworth, near Tamworth, when the ice broke, 


and the whole of them fell into the water. Drags 


were used to recover the bodies, but were inef- 
fectual. A man then went into the water with a 


repe round his waist, and brought the bodies out 
quite dead. 

THERE are at the present time, at the Pinx- 
ton Collieries, eight men at work at the pits whose 
united ages amount to 536 years, averaging 67 
years per man ; there are also eight old colliers off 
work whose ages amount to 558, averaging nearly 
70 years each ; and 14 labourers receiving daily 
wages whose united ages amount to 1,008, being 
an average of 72 years per man. It will be seen 
from the above statistics that mining is not always 
so unhealthy a vocation as is sometimes supposed. 

TueE bludgeon case at Algiers has terminated 
before the Court of Appeals by the acquittal of 
twenty-two out of the twenty-six accused ; three 
have been sentenced to four years’ and one to six 
months’ imprisonment. 

Good value for money is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, care- 
ful purchasers rely on the high standing of those 
with whom they deal. For 30 years Horniman’s 
Pure Teas (in packets) have given general satisfac- 
tion, being exceedingly strong, of wniform good 
quality, and truly cheap. Sold by 2,538 Agents— 
Chemists, Confectioners and Booksellers. 
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DOMESTIC HINTS. 


To pREss Hams.—If long hung, put the ham 
into water a night: and let it lie either in a hole 
dug in the earth, or on damp stones sprinkled with 
water, two or three days, to mellow ; covering . 
with a heavy tub, to keep vermin from it. Wash 
well, and put it into a boiler with plenty of water ; 
let it simmer four, five, or six hours, according to 
the size. When done enough, if before the time of 
serving, cover it with a clean cloth doubled, ar 
keep the dish hot over boiling water. Take of 
the skin and strew raspings over _the ham. 
Garnish with carrot. Preserve the skin as whole 
as possible, to keep ee the ham when cold, 

ich will prevent its drying. ; 
Se Dine the hog and take the chine out : 
it is common to remove the spare-ribs, but the 
bacon will be preserved better from being rusty if 
they are left in. Salt the bacon six days, then 
drain it from the first pickle ; mix as much salt as 
you judge proper. With eight ounces of bay-salt, 
three ounces of saltpetre, and a pound of coarse 
sugar, to each hog, but first cut off the hams. 
Rub the salts well in, and turn it every day for a 
montlr, Drain, and smoke it a few days; or dry 
without, by hanging in thekitchen, not nearthe fire. 

Murron.—Take away the pipe that runs along 
the bone of the inside of a chine of mutton ; and 
if to be kept a great time, rub the part close 
round the tail with salt, after first cutting out the 
kernel. The kernel in the fat on the thick part of 
the leg should be taken out by the butcher, for it 
taints first there. The chine and rib-bones should 
be wiped every day ; and the bloody part of the 
neck be cut off, to preserve it. The brisket 
changes first in the breast ; and if it is to be kept, 
itis best to rub it with a little salt, should the 
weather be hot. Every kernel should be taken 
out of all sorts of meat as soon as brought in ; then 
wipe dry. For roasting, it should hang as long as 
it will keep, the hind-quarter especially, but not so 
long as to taint; for whatever fashion may 
authorise, putrid juices ought not to be taken into 
the stomach. Mutton for boiling will not look of 
a good colour if it has hung long. Great care 
should {be {taken to preserve by paper the fat 
of what isroasted. If roasted, serve leg of mutton, 
with onion or currant jelly sauce ; if boiled, with 
caper-sauce and vegetables. Neck of mutton is 
particularly useful, as so many dishes may be 
made of it; but it is not advantageous for the 
family. The bones should be cut short, which the 
butchers will not do unless particularly desired. 
When a neck is to be boiled to look particularly 
nice, saw down the chine-bone, strip the ribs half- 
way down, and chop off the ends of the bones 
about four inches. The skin should not be taken 
off till boiled, and then the fat will look the 
whiter. When there is more fat to a neck or loin 
of mutton than it is agreeable to eat with the lean, 
it makes an uncommonly good suet pudding, or 
crust for a meat pie, if cut very fine. 

SapDLE oF Murron.—Let it be well kept first. 
Raise the skin, and then skewer it on again; take 
it off a quarter of an hour before serving, sprinkle 
it with some salt, baste it, and dredge it well with 
flour. The rump should be split, and skewered 
back on each side. The joint may be large or 
small according to the company: it is the most 
elegant if the latter. Being broad it requires a 
hich and strong fire. 

FILLer oF Murron.—Take off the chump end of 
the loin, butter some paper, and put over it, and 
then a paste as for venison, roast it two hours. 
Don’t let it be the least brown. Have ready some 
French beans boiled and drained on a sieve ; and 
while the mutton is being glazed, give them one 
heat-up in gravy, and lay them on the dish with 
the meat over them. 

Hanrico.—Take off some of the fat, and cut 
the middle or best end of the neck into rather 
thin steaks ; flour and dry them in their own fat of 
a fine light brown, but not enough for eating. 
Then put them into a dish while you fry the 
carrots, turnips, and onions; the carrots and 
turnips in discs, the onions sliced ; but they must 
only be warmed, not browned, or you need not 
fry them, Then lay the steaks at the bottom of a 
stew-pan, the vegetables over them, and pour as 
much boiling water as will just cover them; give 
one boil, skim well, and then set the pan on the 
side of the fire to simmer gently till tender. In 
three or four hours skim them ; and add pepper, 
salt, and a spoonful of ketchup. 

To Hasn Murron.—Cut thin slices of dressed 
mutton, fat and lean; flour them ; have readya 
little onion boiled in two or three spoonfuls of 
water ; add to it a little gravy and the meat 
seasoned, and make it hot, but not to boil. Serve 
in a covered dish. Instead of onion, a clove, a 
spoonful of currant-jelly and half a glass of port 
wine, will give an agreeable flavour of venison, if 
the meat be fine. Pickled cucumber, or walnut, 
cut small, warm in it for change. 

To BOIL SHOULDER OF MurtTon witTH OYSTERS. 
—Hang it some days, then salt it well for two 
days ; bone it, and sprinkle it with pepper and a 
bit of mace pounded: lay some oysters over it, 
and roll the meat up tight and tie it. Stew it in 
a small quantity of water, with an onion and a few 
pepper-corns, till quite tender. Have ready a 
little good gravy, and some oysters stewed in it : 
thicken this with flour and butter, and pour over 
the mutton when the tape is taken off. ‘The stew- 
pan should be kept close covered. 


An Eventnc BkEverace.—Caoca’omrz.—The 
Food Journal says :—By a new process to which 
the nibs are subjected, the principal part of the 
oil is effectually removed ; a thin beverage, well 
adapted for afternoon or evening use, as a substitute 
for tea, being the result. The flavour of Caca’oine 
will, in addition, be a great attraction to all.”— 
Each packet or tin is labelled, “James Epps and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, 


makers of Epps’s Milky Caca’oine (Caca’oine and 
Condensed Milk). 
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General Gleanings. 
ee 
A qoop deal of wreck and timber is coming 


ashore on various points of the Shetland Islands, 
supposed to belong to a large vessel from America, 


FrepDErick Oakes, who murdered his wife 
in Garrison-street, Birmingham, on Saturday, has 
died of the effects of his self-inflicted wounds. 


Tr is estimated that the lowest sum which 
the Episcopal Church of Ireland will require to 
raise yearly by voluntary subscription is £360,000. 


M. Louts Kossurn is living in an unpre- 
tending dwelling at Turin, where he bas resided for 
the last ten years, in the strictest privacy. 


THE butchers are loudly complaining of the 
injury done to their business by the Australian 
beef and mutton. 


Tue trial of the Rev. J. 8. Watson for 
the murder of his wife has been postponed till 
the next sessions of the Criminal Court. 


THE number of British seamen employed 
in British vessels registered within the United 
Kingdom for the year 1870 amounted to 200,000 
hands. 


Tue Westminster Latin Play, after its tem- 
porary suspension in 1870, is to be revived this 
year in due form, The comedy which has been 
selected is the Andria of Terence. 


Tue Emperor of Germany has been gra- 
ciously pleased to confer the Cross of Merit on 
Mrs. Henry Templar for services rendered to the 
sick and wounded during the late war. 


Ata full meeting of the Dorchester Far- 
mers’ Club, it was resolved unanimously to sign an 
agreement to discountenance altogether the Dor- 
chester Candlemas fair for the hiring of servants. 


AT a recent meeting of authors it was re- 
solved to present a memorial to Lord Granville to 
promote the negotiation of a copyright convention 
with the United States. 

Aw exhumation of Talbot will take place, 
in order that search may be made for the bullet, 


which the jury say has not been proved to have 
been fired. 


By the liberality of Sir Richard Wallace 
the finest portion of the collection of pictures at 
Hertford House will be shortly exhibited at the 
South Kensington Museum. 


Vicror EMMANUEL has made a triumphant 
speech in opening his first Parliament in Rome. 
He passed the night there, and the Pope has not 
withdrawn from the Vatican. 


A SupscripTioN has been commenced for 
founding a scholarship in connection with St 


Thomas’s Hospital, as a memorial of the late 
Mr. Solly. 


GADSHILL, near Rochester, the residence 
of the late Mr. Charles Dickens, has been pur- 
chased by his son and namesake, who is now 
residing there. 


Tue fleet of steamers on the charming 
little lake of Lucerne is assuming enormons propor- 
tions. More, however, are to be built, and the 
fares are to be reduced. 

Mr. Forses, who assumed such an air of 
virtuous indignation against Mr. Barnett at one of 
Mr. Jessel’s meetings, has himself an eye to the 
representation of the borough. 


A KNIFE, with which it is supposed a 
woman named Richards was murdered some weeks 
ago, has been found near Oxford, about half a mile 
from the spot where the murder was committed, 


A lunar rainbow was seen in Norfolk 
on Sunday evening. The arch was perfect, span- 
ning the heavens in the N.W., and the colours, 
though faint, were distinctly visible. 

Tue book on which M. Emile de Girardin 
has been working for the last ten years is on 
capital punishment, and is entitled “The Right to 
Kill,” 

A CorRESPONDENT of the Scotsman says that 
a detective is in constant attendance upon the 
Tichborne claimant to present him with a warrant 
for arrest for perjury, in respect of the evidence 
given by him affecting Mrs, Radcliffe. 

Tue following singular advertisement ap- 
peared the other day in a Birmingham paper :— 
“A Christian gentleman is anxious to sell an 
ancient, ugly Dutch clock (dated 1665). It would 
be an ornament in any Indian’s wigwam.” 


THE statue of Thorwaldsen, by Wolff, will 
now soon be placed in the garden in front of the 
Barberini Palace. Prince Barberini has given the 
site (upon which Thorwaldsen’s studio once stood), 
and the base of travertine. 


Mr. Fostsr, C.B., who has retired from the 
Treasury on the score of ill-health, with an allow- 
ance of £1,200 out of a salary of £1,500 has 


accepted a post of £3,000 a year in the Ottoman 
Bank. 


Tue widow and daughters of Mr. Mark 
Lemon having been left in straitened circum- 
stances, a subscription for their benefit has been 
opened by their friends, who invite the contribu- 
tions of the public. 


THe Court of Queen’s Bench refused 
to grant a rule for a mandamus, calling upon 
the Treasury to submit the accounts of Mr. 
Leonard Edmunds to the Public Auditor and 
Controller General. 


AN action was brought in the Bail Court 
to recover compensation from the London General 
Omnibus Company for negligence. ‘The company 
compromised the claim for £50., but if the plaintiff 
had received his injuries through getting into the 
vehicle whilst in motion, Mr. Justice Hannen 
stated that he would not have been entitled to 
recoyer damages, 
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Tue attempt to get funds for the Alexandra 
Palace scheme at Muswell Hill, by a tontine 
experiment, has not only failed, but has cost the 
promoters close upon £10,000, An endeavour is 
to be made to raise the capital by debentores, 


At the Cheshire Quarter Sessions it was 
stated there were now only two cases of pleuro- 
pneumonia in the county, while the foot-and- 
mouth disease exists upon 215 farms, and 1,776 
animals are under treatment. 


THE Conservatives of South Essex have 
determined to contest the constituency on the first 
opportunity. Both seats are held by Liberals, but 
the Conservatives have gained materially on the 
last registration. 

A NEw daily paper will be issued early in 
the ensuing year, which is said to be on an en- 
tirely novel plan, and to be altogether unlike any 
journal now in existence. 


THE railway workmen at Crewe, who have 
obtained the concession of 54 hours per week, 
have resolved to commemorate their success by the 
establishment of a scholarship, to be called “The 
Nine Hours Scholarship.” A committee has been 
appointed to take charge of the project. 


GUit and Humour, 


Ir is reported that at a competitive examination 
for the admission of young gentlemen to one of our 
military schools, a candidate, on being asked 
“whom he considered the greatest benefactor of 
mankind ” unhesitatingly replied ‘‘ Mr. Bass.” 

AN amateur American astronomer says—The 
light supposed to be a comet’s tail is nothing more 
than a streak of lightning “ friz” up. 


‘My son,” said an old lady, ‘‘ how must Jonah 
have felt when the whale swallowed him ?” “ A little 
down in the mouth, I suppose,” was the young 
hopeful’s reply. 

Ir is said that in circles of strong-minded ladies 
there is under consideration a proposal to reduce 
bridesmaids at marriages to one girl, to be called 
the bride’s best woman. 


AN Oxford undergraduate was the other day 
convicted of begging the question. It is believed 
he will be sent to the mendicity society. 


A SOLDIER went into a shop at Brighton to pur- 
chase some trifling article, and, observing some 
red herrings on the counter, asked what they were. 
To which the shopkeeper replied, “ Soldiers, my 
friend !” “Are they so?’ rejoined the son of 
Mars, “then I'll take them as deserters,” and 
walked off with his prisoners, to the great amuse- 
ment of the bystanders, and chagrin of the witty 
tradesman. 


A FULL-BEARDED grandfather recently had his 
hirsute appendage shaved off, showing a clean face 
for the first time for a number of years. At the 
dinner table, his three-year-old granddaughter, 
noticing it, gazed long with wondering eye, and 
finally exclaimed, ‘Grandpa, whose head you got 
; on? 2 

TEACHER: ‘* Well, you have told me that you are 
to renounce him and all his works. Now tell me 
what are his works?’ <A little clockmaker’s 


daughter : ‘“ Please, m’m, his inside.” 


Art Lincoln, once, on the occasion of a general 
peace, it was deemed proper to sound Great Tom, 
As it requires twelve men to ring it, those who 
wished to hear it were posed how to manage, as 
not two sober men were to be found in the city. 
At length they employed twenty-four women, but 
were still as badly off as before ; for the women’ 
clappers entirely drowned the sound of Tom. 
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WueEn Rabelais was on his death bed, a con- 
sultation of physicians was called, ‘‘ Dear gentle- 
men,” said the wit to the doctors, raising his 
languid head,:“ let me die a natural death.” 

BuRKE once mentioned to Fox that he had 
written a tragedy. “ Did you let Garrick see it 2” 
inquired his friend. ‘ No,” replied Burke ; “TI, 
indeed, had the folly to write it, but the wit to 
keep it to myself.” 

MARRIAGE must be favourable to longevity ; an 
old maid never lives to be more than thirty, 

Srpney Smita truly says fhat mankind are al- 
ways happier for having been happy ; 80 that if you 
make them happy now, you make them happy 
twenty years hence by the memory of it. 

To be always jocose is buffoonery ; always pa- 
thetic, silly ; always grave, tiresome. 

OnE old gamekeeper says that without the deer 
ladies we should be but a stag-nation. 

Why is a girl not a noun ?—Because, alas ! (a 
lass) is an interjection. 

Wuar is the most appropriate name for a tailor? 
—Mr. So-and-so. 

WE more frequently seek counsel to hear our 
own opinions confirmed, than to have our judgment 
directed. 

‘No, Caroline,” said Alfred to his wife, “you 
never catcha lie coming out of my mouth.” “You 
may well say that,” replied Caroline; ‘“ they fly 
out so fast, nobody can catch them.” j 


BENJAMIN Epaineron, Marquee and Tent 
Manufacturer, by special letters of appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Contractor for Fetes and rejoicings, Tem 
porary Ball Rooms of large dimensions, illuminated 
and warmed to any degree. Awnings and covered 
ways. Flags and Banners of all Nations, in silk or 
bunting, emblazoned with arms and devices to 
order. Benjamin Edgington has but one address, 
No. 2, Duke-street, London-bridge, and no esta- 
blishment at the West End. 

IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GLENFIELD Srarca, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundresgs, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake 
of extra profit, Beware therefore of spurious 
imitations. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire : “I consider Bunrer’s NERVINE a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From KE. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: “TI have tried BuNTER’S NERVINE 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained.” 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet ; or post 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


Borwick’s CusTaRD PowDER is now used by all 
respectable families for making delicious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
ble to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 


Fruits. Sold by all Corndealers in 1d, and 2d 
packets, and 6d. and 1s. tins. 


HOLLOWAY'’S PILLS,—DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS. 
—As winter advances, more particularly after an un- 
usually hot summer, the feeble and aged especially suffer 
from an imperfect and languid state of the circulation, 
which even in the strong sometimes produces an unac- 
countable despondency. Holloway’s Pills effectually 
dispel the gloom by which nature foreshadows a warning 
of some serious malady. These wonderful pills act so 
certainly safely, and rapidly on the digestive organs that 
all depressing emotions gradually yield, the vital energy 
returns, and the frequent cause of fever and other ail- 
ments disappears. Holloway’s Pills can never do any 
harm. To the delicate, sedentary, ailing, and aged, they 


which contain no injurious ingredient. 


| are most strongly recommended as domestic aperients 


TO WORK BY HAND ee ve ee ee ee oe o £2 15 Q 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND, 4 4 9 
DITTO, DITTO, ON STAND, BY HAND OR FOOT 5 ee 5 10 g 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USE. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt ; are very light to use, elegant 
and useful, steady by their weight, and so avoiding the necessity of 
having those to work by hand fixed to the table. 
is so simple, that purchasers can easily work them by referring to the 
instructions forwarded with the machine. 


Their mechanism 


ORIGINAL 


Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and Collar makers, by Hand or Foot, 
£4 4s,, £5 53., £6 Os., £8 8s., £10, and £12. 8ewing Machines for all Manufacturing Purposes. 
*,* Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. 


Catalogues and Samples Post Free. 


PATENTEES (1846), 
1 and 2, Cheapside; an Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London, 
EASY TERMS, WHEN REQUIRED, WITHOUT INCREASE OF PRICE. 


DUNN & HEWETT'’S 


ADE MARK, 


TR 


DUNN & HEWETT’S (73 BROMATINE,” {es Cocoa DEPRIVED OF ITS 
MANUFACTORY: PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


DUNN & HEWETT’S COCOA & MILK 


(REGISTERED). 


PREPARED WITH NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK, 


‘ DUNN'S “ESSENCE of COFFEE,” Is. and 2s, a Bottle. 


Licnren ISLANDICUS, OR 
pee 1s. 4d. a Ib. 
IcetanD Moss Cocoa, 
6d. a 
SUPERFLUOUS BUTTER. Packet 


GOOD TEA CHEAPER THAN EVER. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d.,2s. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s, 6d, 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


CO, send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, King 
Willian-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carriage Free to any Railway Station or Marke} Town in 
England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwatds,--PHILLIRS and CQ, have no agents, 
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Wo.1& 2 “ULSTER TRAVELLING COATS ” ......ccceeceeeeeeeereseees 808. to 358, 
>» »” . DITTO, LINED WITH ALPACA or ITALIAN CLOTH .... 40s. to 45s, 
» » .. DITTO, LINED with WATERPROOF TWED orCHEVIOT 45s. to 50s. 
” 99 .. DITTO DITTO SAXONY or ANGOLA...... Pee EIR EEE DRC. 55s. to 63s. 

No. 1 . “ULSTER TRAVELLING CAB” ....cccee eects reece ence ences 8s. 

No, 2 . DITTO DITTO FLOOD .. cece ccc cn cece cr ercvcncecrces +, 20s, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, OR MADE TO ORDER IN 
A FEW HOURS. 


“ULSTER” COVERT COAT 


3 Guineas. 


Made to Order 
from the 
BEST WATERPROOF 
IRISH FRIEZES, 
BANNOCKBURN, 
MOSS TROOPER, 
TWEEDS, 
and 


CHEVIOTS. 


Adapted for 
Riding, Driving, 
or Walking. 


Wo. 3, 4, 7, 


Wo. 5 oe 
Wo. 10, 11, 5.. 
Wo. 8,9 os 
No, 12 T 


Winter Frock Suits ......... are eceeTs aot eh loves o-9 o18 Eon Rae ne tamieG Tee Sey 
Dress Suitssies Hi ovevliss eve ccceces 
"Winter.'TrOUSCES 0.072. .sc.07csceees 
Black Dress Trousers........ 


eee ee ee ee 


72, 


Winter Overcoats, made to order, in Friezes, Witneys, 

Pilots, Beavers, Meltons, and Cheviots 
Winter Pea Jackets in Pilots and Witneys ........-..eeeee eee 
Winter Morning Suits...... 


30s. to 60s. 
25s. to 35s. 
50s. to 70s. 
60s. to 100s. 
70s. to 100s, 
18s.to 21s. 
18s. to 30s. 


The Best Guinea Trousers in the Kingdom, 


Mr. BENJAMIN, having been 
honoured with the Patronage of 
Ladies of Distinction for his 


“ULSTHR” 
TRAVELLING COATS, 
has had soft, pliable materials 
SPECIALLY WATERPROOFED 
for their 
USE AND COMFORT. 


“ ULSTER ” 


SHOOTING 


The 


SUITS. 


With “ULSTER” 


Breeks, 
Knicks, 


or 


TRAVELLING 


Pants, 
From 
Bannockburn, 
Moss Trooper, 
Tweeds, 
and 
Cheviots, 


Specially 


Waterproofed, 


50s. to 70s. 


OVER BOOTS, 


21s. 


“OLSTER” TRAVELLING COATS, 


With all the 
latest improvements, 
30s. to 35s. 


Ditto lined 
Alpaca or Indian Cloth, 
40s. to 45s. 
Ditto lined Waterproof 
Tweed or Cheviot, 
45s. to 50s. 
Ditto lined 
Saxony or Angola, 
55s, to 63s, 


Ulster Travelling Cap, 
8s. 


Ulster Travelling Hood, 
10s. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 
OR 
Made to Order at a Few Hours’ Notice, 
MEASUREMENT REQUIRED, SIZE OF BREAST 
AND WAIST, AND THE HEIGHT. 


N.B. For Patterns, &c., address B. BENJAMIN, ‘ Ulster House,” 72, Piccadilly. 


THE JLADY’S OWN PAPER is published by GEORGE 
MADDIc¥ at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be 
obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents 
throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the General 
Office, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street ; single copies, post free, 
for 34d.; three copies for 10d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year ..... ... (post free) ........ 15s. Od 
Half a Year ...... +7 beets te oc uLJ8 8d. 
Quarter of a Year, —sgg_— ee ee eee 8s. 10d 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six Lines and under (col. measure) . 3s. 6d. 
Every additional Line............. .... 08. 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ...... 6s. Od. 


Every additional Line.............6-.-. 1s. Od. 

A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Series. 
Stamps and Post-office Orders payable at Fleet-street, 
to JOHN SYDAL. 

Advertisements and Communications should be sent to 
the Ofice, 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, H.C. 


EDUCATION. 
+> 


LOCUTION, HISTORY, LITERA- 

TURE, LECTURES, &c.—Miss ELIZABETH NEW- 

MAN begs to announce that she ATTENDS FAMILIES 

and first-class SCHOOLS.—Terms of the Lady Superin- 

tendent, Governess Agency, Hanover-street, Hanover- 
square. 


CHOLASTIG AGENCY, 125, Regent- 
street.—Mr. CLAVEQUIN, B.A., editor of the 
“‘Monitor of Public Instruction,” invites TUTORS and 
GOVERNESSES to enter their names upon his books, 
No registration fee of any kind is accepted. 


CHOLASTIC.—Christmas -Vacation.— 
TUTORS or GOVERNESSES requiring ENGAGE- 
MENTS, and principals of schools seeking their services, 
are invited to make known their requirements to Mr. 
EDWARD WOOD (successor to Mr. Burd), agency offices 
Wietushed 1817), 35, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
———_~}_——_- 

! | IORRINGTON-SQUARE.—To be LET, 

, oie ke of the best of these IMOUSES, containing 

nine bed and five sitting rooms ; held for 17 years at the 


low rent of £90, Lease and furniture, £1,000. Apply 
to Lockwoods, Garth, and Co, 288, Regent-street. ae 


peace ae 2 
Beet a tee aaa capital HOUSE, 

in good repair, containing 15 rooms ; held for 10} 
years at the low rent of £110. Lease and furniture, 
600 guineas. Apply to Lockwood, Garth and Co., 288, 
Regent-street. 


ee 
rye reals 

IC1 ORIA-i TRE ET (near to).—T'o be 

\ LET, RESIDENTIAL SUITES of two or three 

ROOMS, with bath, &e., complete. Apply to Mr. C. W. 

Jaques, 4, Victoria-street, Westminster, 

LBERT-MANSIONS, Victoria-street,— 

FLATS and SUITES of ROOMS, furnished or un- 
furnished. Apply to the Secretary, on the premises. 


NE HOUSE from GROSVENOR. 

SQUARE. — APARTMENTS, _ newly decorated, 

well Furnished. Cleanliness studied. Good cook. 

Moderate terms if'taken for a period,—42, Duke-street, 
Grosyenor-square, W, 


“FACTS” FOR LADIES. 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED, from 5gs, 
—_ Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
_<-y The Albert Lock-stitch, 
3 Silent. Price 63gs. 
Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch. 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs, 
Hand Machines from 35s. 
Lock Stitch from 63s. 
“PRIMA DONNA,” 
Lock Stitch (Shuttle), 84s. 


WHICGHT & MANN, 143, HOLBORN BARS. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 


Birmingham. 


ing! Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


THIS LATEST NOVELTY. 
4{VERY ONE should SEND fora PRICE 
LIST of the NEW AUREOLINE JEWELLERY, 
equal in appearance to 18C Gold. Ladies’ gem dress 
rings, ls. 6d. ; ladies’ single stone imitation diamond, 
33.3 gentlemen’s snake ring, three folds round finger 
head set with imitation brilliants of purest water, 4s. : 
the ladies’ choice brooch and earrings, en suite, newes 
Parisian designs, 5s. Any article sent safely packed on 
receipt of P.0O.0., payable to J. MURRAY, Manager, 
AUREOLINE COMPANY, 29, Ironmenger-lane, London, 
E.C. Full price list, one stamp. 


ORQUAY.—LADIES’ OUTFITTING 

and BABY LINEN, in the very best materials, and 

hand-sewn, at moderate prices. Wedding Trousseaux, 

from £18 to £100 ; Layettes, from £10 to £80, The newest 

styles from the best French Houses. Samples and list 

sent on application to any part of the kingdom,—Mrs. G. 
R. SMITH, Cavendish House, Torquay. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware, therefore, of 
spurious imitations. 


LADY REQUIRES a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as DAILY GOVERNESS. She teaches 
English, French, German, and good music (pupil of 
Charles Hallé). Address C. B., 49, Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater. 


LADY, as 


GOVERNESS to three 


A fchildren, under 11 years of age, and to help in the 
care of their wardrobe. Good French, English, and music, 
Write, stating salary and age, to L. P., care of J, Banks, 
Imperial library, Cheltenham, 


a 


a 


HOTELS, 
—_»>_—- 


THE GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 


(SNow HILL STATION), 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“One of the most elegant, com- 
fortable, and economical hotels in 
the three kingdoms.”—The I ield, 
July 31, 1869. 

“From experience gained by re- 
peated visits, we are happy to be 
able to testify to the exceeding com- 
fort of this hotel. We have much 
pleasure in recommending it.”— The 
Engineer, October 14, 1870. 

« An establishment remarkable for 
its able management, reasonable 
charges, and general comfort.”— 
Bell's Life, June 17, 1871. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Rue de Rivoli. General reduction of prices. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


\ 700 drawing rooms and. bed rooms, elegantly fur- 
nished, at from 3f. 


| , RAND HOTEL du LOUVELE, Paris.— 
Breakfast, at 8f. 50¢c., wine included, from 10 a.m. 
till 1 p.m. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris.— 


Dinners at 5f., wine included, daily, at 6 p.m. 


RAND HOTEL du LOUVRE, Paris,— 


Reduction throughout. 


BOURNEMOUTH, the Mentone of 
England.—-The LANSDOWNE HOTEL, in a 


favoured position, near the East Cliff._-JOSEPH SOFT- 
LAW, Proprietor. 


IBERIAN RUGS for DINING ROOMS, 
LIBRARIES, &c., in a variety of sizes, quaint in 
design, and rich in colouring. Prices from 25s., Indian 


. Tr - ? 
Chinese, and Japanese Warehouses, 117—119, Regent- 
street. 


rgQnO LOVERS OF FISH.—ONE 
HUNDRED YARMOUTIL BLOATERS, 6Gs.;_ if 
picked, 8s. Kippers, 8s.; picked, 10s. Ham cured 
herrings, 8s.; picked, 10s.—Remit, with order, to H. 
BAYLY and CO., Fish Merchants, Great Yarmouth. 
Hams Cured, in Half Barrels of 250, for 16s. 


{OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 
Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood ané 
Iron, and the articles joined bear washing in boiling 
water. It com%ines transparency with unequalled 
strength and freelom from unpleasant odour, admits of 
great neatness aud is of easy application, A few of the 
uses to which it may be applied: The repair of every de- 
scription of Household Glasses and Earthenware, Glass 
Shades, Chimney Ornaments, picces of Veneer, the bind- 
ing of Books, Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, 
Mounting of Prints, Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, 
Ornaments in Ivory and Bone, Vases and Pendants. 
Costly wares, Ancient. and Modern, that cannot be re- 
placed, may, with this cement, be renewed, however 
much broken. 

Tn bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable chemists, and 
Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the Sole 
Tnventor, 

W, J, FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


The Stamp Collectors’ Magazine says :—‘‘ Oppen’s Postage 
Stamp Album may certainly claim to be brought up to 
the present time, and we can cordially recommend 
this favourite.”—Now ready, in handsome binding, a 
New Edition of 


PPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM. 


By Dr. VINER. With the Coinage, Area, Popula- 
tion, and Chief Towns of every Country. Sent post free. 
No. 1, in superior binding, gilt edges. Price 7s. 6d. 

No. 2, in a new and fancy binding. Price 6s. 
No. 3 (without catalogue), in superior binding. Price 5s. 
No. 4 (without catalogue), in fancy binding. Price 4s. 


W. STEVENS, 421, Strand, London. 


PSA CIRCULAR (established 1856). 
Edited by Sir RANDAL ROBERTS, 


({OURT CIRCULAR. Published weekly. 


Go CIRCULAR. Price 
post, 5d. 


Sd; 3 _ by, 


Go CIRCULAR. All communica- 
tions to be sent to E. D, MADDICK, 9, Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand. 


Gee and SONS’ ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
J 


LOGUES. 
CHURCH FURNITURE............ Price 6d. post free. 
STAINED GLASS 24.20.02. c.. e eee Price 6d. post free. 
MONUMENTS |...............2.... Price 6d. post free. 


DOMESTIC GOTHIC FURNITURE Price 6d. post free. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS ...... Price 3d. post free. 

CHURCH FURNITURE.—A large assortment can be 
seen at the Show Rooms, including Pulpits, Desks, 
Lecterns, Altar Rails, Reredoses, Altar Tables, Chairs, 
Fald Stools, Alms Chests, Offertory Basins. 

KEITH’S CHURCH PLATE.—NOTICE.—Mr. John 
Keith, formerly Silversmith to the E£cclesiological 
Society, having relinquished his separate business, is now 
associated with Messrs. Cox and Sons in their business 
of Church Plate Manufacturers. 

DOMESTIC GOTHIC FURNITURE.—The business of 
the Society of Becorative Art with the large and valuable 
collection of designs has been transferred to Messrs. Cox 
and Sons, who have opened extensive Show Rooms ex- 
clusively for Artistic Domestic Furniture and Decorative 
Accessories, at 31, Southampton-street, Strand. 

ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE and 29, South- 
ampton-street, Strand, 

STAINED GLASS WORKS, 43 and 44, 

MANUFACTORY, the Wood and Stone Carving, 
Gothic, Metal, Monumental, and Granite Polishing 
Works, College Wharf, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, 


EARRINGS WITHOUT BAR PIERCING. 
G. FE. SEARLE, Jeweller, 
23, BEDFORD-STREET, PLYMOUTH, 
Sole Patentee for the United Kingdom of the Earrings 
worn without piercing the ears. 
n elegant set of Drawings of the newest designs in Gold, 


AMalachite, Jet, &c., with all particulars, sent post free. 
3 h TV. 8.” can confidently recommend as 

¥S.9@ a2 most strictly honest person, and one she 
has known for many years, Mrs, DYMOND, 55, Mill- 
street, Bideford, North Devon (successor to the late Mrs. 
Turner), who gives the greatest value for all sorts of 
ladies’, gentlemen’s, and children’s LEFT-OFF CLOTHES, 


&c. First-class references given. The money sent by 
return of post. The expenses of carriage borne by Mrs. 


Maiden-lane. 


D., who is happy to do business in any part of the 
United Kingdom, 


» 


DecemBer 2, 1871.| 


THE LADY’S 


OLOURED SCRAPS for FOLDING 

+ SCREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated 

list post free. Coloured scraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 2s,1d. in stamps.—JOUN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. 


1G COLOURED PRINTS and 44 
= Others (a job lot), post free for 3s. 6d. 
Chromos, Heads of Beauty, Views, Tinted Sketches, 
Figures, Scenes, Flowers, Birds, &c., all various, 

J. REYNOLDS, 174, Strand. 


B EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 

Natural Colourfor the Cheeks. Will not wash off, 
and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 
for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Theobald’s- 
road, Holborn, W.C. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTOR- 
ATIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highly reanimating properties, they will 
be found an invaluable remedy in all cases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s. Gd., 15s., and $2s.; by post 4s. 8d., 15s. 4d., and 35s,, 
by E. Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westma- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester, 


AUGHAM’S COMPOUND SOLU- 
TION OF LRON, The most efficacious and agree- 
able tonic. See Medical Certificates. 
Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1jd. and 2s. 9d. per Bottle. 


SESS ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT, 

In Boxes at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
Co. ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 

These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with 
the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. They 
will be found a most efficacious remedy for derangement 
of the digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver 
and bowels, which produce indigestion and the several 
varieties of bilious and liver complaints. They speedily 
remove the irritation and feverish state of the stomach, 
allay spasms, correct the morbid condition of the liver 
and organs subservient to digestion, promote a due and 
healthy secretion of bile, and relieve the constitution of 
all gouty matter and other impurities, which, by circu- 
lating in the blood, must injuriously affect the action of 
the kidneys ; thus, by removing the causes productive of 
so much discomfort, they restore the energies both of 
body and mind. ‘To those who indulge in the luxuries 
of the table, these Pills will prove highly useful, occa- 
sioning no pain in their action, unless they meet with an 
unusual quantity of acrid_bile and acid matter in the 
stomach and bowels, ‘'o Europeans, on their arrival in 
Tndia or China, they are recommended as a preservative 
against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. 
Their occasional use, if combined with the strictest 
attention to diet, will be frequently found to remove at 
once, by their influence over the secretions, that con- 
gestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest antecedent of severe febrile and con- 
stitutional disturbance. It must be understood that 
these Pills are not recommended as containing any new 
or dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they 
are characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combina- 
tion, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, and 
the unusual tabour and attention bestowed upon their 
subsequent preparation, as upon the acknowledged pecu- 
liarity of their composition, They are not recommended 
as a panacea, nor are they adapted to all complaints ; 
but as a mild and efficacious aperient and tonic in the 
various forms of indigestion, it will not, perhaps, began 
exaggeration to state that they have been resorted to 
under all systems of diet, changes of climate or atmo- 
spheric alterations, with an extraordinary degree of 
success for upwards of seventy years. This celebrated 
family aperient may be had throughout the United King- 
dom in boxes at Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., as well 
as in India, China, New Zealand, and the Australian 


colonies, 
( (SRK ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE, 
In boxes at Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In boxes at 1s. 12d., 2s. 9d., 4s. Gd., and 11s, : 
(OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 

In Boxes at 1s. 12d., 2s. 9¢., 48. Gd., and 11s. 
Gee ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 

In Boxe? at 1s. 12d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 11s. 


YUBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH 


Cures Debility, Weakness, Loss of Energy, Lassi- | 


tude, Prostration, Indigestion, Pains in the Back ; it 
causes the cheek to glow with the rich hue of health, 
makes exertion a pleasure, and lends to the eye a brighte1 
sparkle.—Sold in cases at 33s., 22s., 11s., 4s. 6d., 28. 9d., 
and 1s. 13d. each, by Butler, 4, Cheapside; Kernot, 
Chrisp-street, Poplar; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Ed- 
wards, 38, Old Change; and all chemists. If your 
Chemist will not get it, you can have any size sent direct 
by post, free, on receipt of stamps to Dr. CUBIT, 6, 
Chrisp-street, Poplar, London, E. They will be sent 
securely packed by return, 


MANHE LADIES’ MEDICAL GUIDE. 

Just Published. Post free, Six Stamps. Should 
be read by all. Address the Author, Dr. WYCHE, 
M.C.S., N.Y., Brooklyn House, St. Mark’s-terrace, 
Notting-hill, London, W. Consultation daily after 5 
p.m. ; Sunday before 2, or by letter. 


i Niacin, [INSTITUTION for 
DISEASES of the SKIN. 
Physician—Dr, BARR MEADOWS, 49, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, W. 

New patients are admitted at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, 
King’s-cross, W.C., on ‘‘hursdays—Morning at ‘Ten, 
Evening from Six till Nine. 

Also at the Cily Branch, 10, Mitre-street, Aldgate, E.C., 
on Wednesdays. Same hours. 


Average number of patients under treatment, 1,000 | 


weekly. THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. See. 
Patients are seen at Gray’s-inn-road on Mondays and 
Thursdays, at Mitre-street on Wednesdays and Fridays 
MILLARD’S 
Ct parqze 
IXViSIBLE” FACE 
POWDER, 
AN 
EXQUISITE TOILET 
PREPARATION 


ae FOR 
ae Beautifying and Preserviny 
e the Complexion, 7 
DELICATELY 
PERFUMED, 


Specially adapted for use 
in hot climates. 
Sold by “Chenists, Per- 
funers, de , tr Packets, 6d., 
ad Elegant Boxes, with Pug, 1s. and 2s, each, 


le 


OWN PAPER. 
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COATS’. 


J eal Pe 
-© BEST SOFT SEWING COTTON 


inclusive. 


IS SLX CORD, in every size from 10 to 100, 


COATS 


J. & P. 


J & P. COATS’ 


SIX CORD COTTON is suitable for any Sewing Machine. 


EXTRA GLACE COTTON for Hand or Machine Sewing, 


COATS’ 


> 
& P. 
J e CROCHET OR TATTING COTTON, IN SKEINS, is unsurpassed in quality. 


AGEN TS—Wm. Gilmour, 80, Wood Street, Cheapside, London; J. F. Hutton and Co., 
The Temple, Dale Street, Liverpool; Walter Gow, 39, Spring Gardens, Manchester ; Ernest 
Goudchaux, 60, Boulevard de Sebastopol, Paris. 


READING’S 


anAR 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever intro- 
duced for Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the PATENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and 
the New Tubular Air-Beds may be engaged, 
on Moderate Terms, for any journey. 


H. and J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-MOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PI. 


Also a good assortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for 
Sale or on hire. 


AGES 
Invalid Cot Carriages. NSOY seererzy f. 


FoR THE REMOVAL oF VAT Ing: 


THe War eS BEST FRIEND 


Is A SIMPLE | 
SEWING MACHINE, 
REQUIRING 
NO INSTRUCTION, 
AND VERY DIFFICULT 


TO GET OUT OF ORDER. | 


PRICH £22 &s. 
ONE YEARS GUARANTEE 
GIVEN 


WITH EACH MACHINE. 


ALL OTHERS KEPT IN STOCK 


Easy Terms of Purchase when 
Required. 


enya 
£60,000 WORTH OF FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, AND BEDDING, 
AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 


— = cera th “ — 
CHIMNEY WM. WAINE, BRUSSELS 
AND OTHER GENERAL FURNISHING, WHOLESALE, CARPHTS, 
: AND x 
GLASSES, | pxport UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSES, 300 PIECES, 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


131 to 1389, NEWINGTON BUTTS. 


ALL AT 23, 23d, PER YARD. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES & EIGHTS 


TO THE POUND, 


7d. and 8d. PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the 
cheaper kind of Composites. They are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. per pound are a Pale Brown 
Colour; those at 8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, &c., give more Light, 


and burn twice as long as Tallow Candles, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE LONDON SOAP AND CANDLE COMPANY, 
107, NEW BOND STREET. 


CANDLES. 


FILE LDYD’S 


WHDGE-LKITTIN G. 


The trouble and danger of paper are avoided by the use of these patented Candles, 


Under the 


name of the ‘‘ Westminster Wedge Candles ’ they are supplied as follows :— 


Transparent Paraffine, 


Hard white andglossy Stearine, 


Composites of all qualities, 


ted 
6's, 8’s and 12’s 
to lb. only, 


AND 
Chamber Candles, 12 candles in a box. 


TAMAR 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UniTeED Kinapom. 


INDIEN, 


A. Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, the Immediate 


Relief and Specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HASMORRHOIDS, &c. 


“Taman” (unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 


rritation, 


PREPARED AND SOLD BY E. GRILLON, 122, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


May be had also of Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons and all Chemists. 


Price 2s, 6d. per box. 


= = ne 


es 


(XTENSIVE ALTERATIONS.—Great 


| M4 SALE of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES, Gold 


Chains, Clocks, and every description of Goid Jewellery, 
at a reduction of 25 per cent.—Mr, G. DYER begs to in- 
form his customers and the public that having accepted 
the contract for great alterations in his premises (to be 
completed 3rd December), he offers the whole of his large 
stock at prites less than cost. Price lists free, from 
which the reduetion of 5s. -in the pound is allowed.—@, 
Dyer, goldsmith and watchmaker, 90, Regent-street, 
London, 


Government stamped. 
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Pp A2eZs PINE AND FIR TREE 
WOOL, for the 
RELIEF AND CURK OF RHEUMATISM. 
Eight Medals awarded in Germany and 

France. 'NDER 

This Wool is made into all kinds of Ul - 
CLOTHING; and the elliciency of these articles is 
founded on twenty years’ experience by medical men of 


note, 
: Sole Depot at MADAME SIMON’S, Soho Bazaar, 


Counters, 237 to 240, 


R. FRESCO, SURGEON-DENTIST, 

VE Diploma 1843, Certified by the Senior Surgeon 
of Guy’s Hospital, &c., &e., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, England, and by many other eminent 
medical men, 

PAINLESS DENTISTRY GUARANTEED. Protoxide 
of Nitrogen, or Laughing Gas, administered daily, 

Mr, FRESCO basintroduced an entirely new and much 
improved method of fixing Artificial Teeth and Palates, 
which has been acknowledged by eminent and well-known 
London Physicians and Surgeons as being the most suc 
cessful of allmethods. Charges—bs. per tooth, £4 4s. the 
.et, Consultations free. At home from ten till six daily, 

No. 1, WEST STREET, FINSBURY CIRCUS 

Opposite the Moorgate Street Railway Station. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultation Kree. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE.—Estab 
lished forty years, as the most agreeable and 
effectual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold 
universally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. None genuins 
unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester, 


ror COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA 
PRRONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA 


PENHE GREAT REMEDY of the day is 

_ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHULORODYNE;a few 
doses will cure all incipient cases. Caution.—The ex- 
traordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne 
renders it of vital importance that the public should 
obtain the genuine, which is now sold under the pro- 
tection of Government authorising a stamp bearing the 
words “Dr. J, Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Sir W. Page Wood, the ‘‘ Times,” July 16, 1864. 

Sold in bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 43s. 6d., by all 
chemists. Sole manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, 
Great Russell-street, London (W.C.). 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 

ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGE for the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 
Charming Voice of silvery, bell-like clearness, improve, 
sustain, aud increase the power and compass of the 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials. ‘The following 
tell their own tale :—CHRISTINE NILSSON writes :—“T 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat and 
voice.” JENNY LIND :—‘‘T confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenges,” LOvUIsA 
PYNE :—‘‘T have benetited much from the use of them.” 
Mrs. GERMAN RurEpD :—‘‘TI find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice.” ARCHBISHOP MANNING :—“T 
approve very highly of them.” REY. CHARLES GoRDO” 
CUMMING DUNBAR writes :—“ They certainly give clear- 
ness to the throat and mellowness to the voice.” SIR 
MIcHALL CosTA :—‘‘I am glad to give my testimonial 
to their efficacy.” HERR THEODOR WACHTEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, June 4th, 1870 :— 
“Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear the voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm. Sold by Chemists, in 
boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON. Post 
free for 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


HE CELEBRATED GOLDEN HAIR 
WASH.—Perfectly harmless, and warranted to 
colour any shade of hair after three applications. Sample 
bottles, 2s. 6d.—To be had jonly at H. PERRY’S, 12 and 
18, Burlington Arcade. 
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]aie BEEN AWARDED 

fine GOLD MEDALS 

a Eee its SUPERIORITY over all others, 


Vie Breav, Pastry, Puppinas, &e, 
ip aud WHOLESOME, 

Sees in ld. and 2d. PACKETS. 
pAESO 6d. and ls). PATENT BOXES, 


INE Flavoured Strong BEEF TEA, at 
EB about 2%d. a pint. Ask for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor's, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c, 


AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
TH “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

Its use improves appetite and digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels, 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA 


LIGHT. ONLY | 
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ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


VOLUMES for 1871, 
“Unogy 41 WO 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS, 
SCHOOL PRIZES, LIBRARIES, etc. 


London: 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly, 


The JANUARY PART of the 
SUNDAY AT HOME 


WILL CONTAIN THE 


OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEW TALE 
ENTITLED 


BEDE’S CHARITY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” “ALONE 
LONDON,” ‘“‘ PILGRIM STREET,” &c. 


ALSO, 
A BRICHT NEW YEAR AT BANDYBROOK, 
By Mrs, PROSSER. 

SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 


IN 


56, Paternoster-row, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 


FOR THE SEASON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


BRITISH HEROES AND WORTHIES. 
Mlustrated with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved. 
Printed on «toned paper. Small 4to, 8s. handsomely 
bound. (JUST PUBLISHED.) : 


RAYS FROM THE EAST; or, illustra- 


tions of the Holy Scripture, derived principally from the 
Manners, Customs, Rites, and Antiquities of Eastern 
Nations. With about 150 fine Engravings. Small 4to. 
Printed on toned paper. 63. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. (JUST PUBLISHED.) Designed as a Gift-book or 
Reward in Schools and Families. 


CAPTAIN COOK: his LIFE, VOYAGES, 
AND DISCOVERIES. By W. H. G. KinGston, Author 
of ‘Little Ben Hadden,” &c. Numerous Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo. 5s. boards, gilt edges. 

THE BOOK OF SUNDAY PICTURES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. OLD TESTAMENT. Coloured 
Pictures and Wood Engravings. 3s, extra boards. 

READINGS FOR WINTER GATHER- 
INGS, Temperance and Mothers’ Meetings, etc. Second 
Series. Edited by the Rev. JAMES» I'LEMING,  B.D., 
Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell. Crown 
8vo. 1s, neat cover; 1s. Gd. cloth. 


SKETCHES AND STORIES OF LIFE 


IN ITALY. By an Italian Countess. Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 


MYRA SHERWOOD’S CROSS, AND 
HOW SHE BORE IT. Engravings. Crown 8yo. 3s, Gd. 
bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

With 30 


MY PRETTY GIFT BOOK. 
large Coloured Pictures, and upwards of 50 Wood En- 
gravings. 53s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 

NEW SHILLING TOY-BOOKS. 
1s. each, cover ; 23. mounted on linen. . 

THE PILGRIM CHILDREN... With large Coloured 
Engravings. : 

SEARCH AND SEE:.a- Scripture Exercise for the 
Nursery. With numerous Coloured Engravings. 

New Series of Monthly Volumes for the 


Young. 

VII.—SOLDIER FRITZ, AND THE 
ENEMIES HE FOUGHT. 1s. boards.: 1s, 6d. extra 
boards, gilt edges. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT. SOCIE 5 = 
ternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly, Bold by 
all Booksellers. 


Avo. 
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An Entertaining Novellette 
By EMMA LESLIE. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 2s. Gd. 

ELSIF’S DOWRY: 


A TALE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


FOR JUVENILE READERS. 
Royal 16mo. Mlustrated, price 2s. Gd. each. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


I, 
By JULIA ADDISON. 


THE MOLYNEUX FAMILY: 
Or, HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


BY Aieiy Maier 
MARION’S PATH THROUGH SHADOW 
TO SUNSHINE. 


London: E. MARLBOROUGH and CO., 4 7e Maria- 
lane, and 14, Warwick-lane, E.C. : Racin ne be 


Just published, price 2s. Gd, 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation. Enlarged by an account of the Cures 
effected in England. 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 
London: Wyman and aa 74, Great Queen-street, 


—_. 


SEWING M AcHINES. 


In addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “ FLEET” ANCHOh, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
and. Best Collection . of 
SEWING London 
will . be SHOW 


ROOMS. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO,, 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


FINE FRENCH MERINOS, 


DOUBLE WIDTH, at 1s. 2}d. a Yard, ALL COLOURS. 


A Finer Quality at 1s. 64d. and 1s. 11}d., made of the finest wool and beautifully assorted, 
with all the New Colours and Black. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


7, NEOW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
5 
CHEAP:PARCELS OF LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 
Six Good Plain CHEMISE for 8s. 
Six do,’ Neatly Trimmed, for 11s, 6d. 
Six Pairs DRAWERS for 6s. 
Six Pairs Neatly Trimmed, for-11s. 6d. 
Six Full Size NIGHTGOWNS for 9s. 
One as Sample, for three extra stamps, 

A Complete WEDDING OUTFIT of 78 Articles, for £8 15s, 9d. 

Sets of BABY LINEN and BASKET for a Guinea. 

Trimmed BASSINETT, 15s. 9d. Trimmed BASKET, 6s, 11d. 


GLAVE’S UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
S84, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


COSTUMES AND SKIRTS, 


GLAVE’S Stock of COSTUMES, SKIRTS, and Made-up DRESSES is the most Extensive, and well supplied 
with every Novelty.at the most Moderate Prices, 
COSTUMES, in Various Mixed Fabrics, 12s. 9d. to 31s. 6d, 
Elegant VELVETEEN COSTUMES, -Two Guineas, 
Rich Black SILK COSTUMES, Fashionable Styles, 23} to 4 Guineas. 
Richly Quilted Satin WALKING SKIRTS, in every New Colour, 27s. 
Ladies Flannel DRESSING GOWNS, Good Quality, 15s. 94, Gentlemen’s Do., 183. 9d. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SEASON. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several favourable cash purchixes, and are now offering same under regular prices. 
‘attention is invited to the following :— 
A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 2p. To 1s. 1113p. PER Varo. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 11p. To 21s, 
SATIN STRIPED. MUSLINS, 63p. per Yarp. 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON STREET, CITY, 


nt OS A 


RIMMEL’S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 
ws  THLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and other sweet perfumes, 
< y from 2s. 6d.;-three in a pretty box for 7s. ' ; : 
{f RIMMEL’S LIME JUICE and GLYCERINE, the best Preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., & 53 
z RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and_1s. 
Hive? RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 


Specia 


RIMMEL’S PHOTOCHROMLH, for Restoring Grey Yair to its Original Colour, 3s, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, for Whitening the Teeth, 3s. 6d. 


_ RIMMEL’S FANCY CRACKERS for Balls and Parties, from 2s, to 5s. 6d. per dozen, 
Cy SURPRISE BOUQUET FANS, Violets, 2s. 6d.; Rose Buds, 3s. 6d.; Grouped Flowers, 6s. 6d. 


EUGENE. RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-strectsFendiad: oo, Thondon; 17, Boulevard des 


BREIDENBACH’S 


WOOD VIOLET. 2s. 6d. “Fragrant as the Flower.” 

WOOD VIOLET COMPLEXION POWDER. 2s. 6d. 

WOOD VIOLET PHILOCOM®B. 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s. 

NW ASL Se) acre MOUTH WASH. A delightful tincture, useful 
o Smokers. 

AMANDINE, for CHAPPED HANDS. 1s. 6d., 28. Gd. 

POUDRE a VELOURS. No. 1. Pure White. 


BREIDENBACH and CO., 1572, NEW BOND STREET W. 


THE NEW “NAPPED FLANNEL LADIES’ DRESSING GOWNS ” 
IN ALL COLOURS. PATTERNS POST FREER. 
GEORGE 


ROBERTS, LADIES’ OUTFITTER, 
183, OXFORD STREET, W, 
_* (Between DUKE-STREET and ORCHARD-STREET.) 
Established 40 years, Price Lists and Estimates Free. 


“VANDALIA 


Ck, 


COSTUME, ALL BLA 


FOR INDOOR WEAR, OR FOR THE PROMENADE, £2 5s. COMPLETE, 
Ineluding a FASHIONABLE POLONAISE and a FULLY TRIMMED SKIRT 


JAYS, 247, 


249, 251, REGENT STREET. 


[ DecemBER 2, 1871. 
NEW SONGS OF THE DAY. 


FAIR DOVE, O FOND DOVE! Song. 
y By A. 8. GATTY. No. 1 in Ff, for contralto or 
baritone ; No. 2 in A flat, for soprano or tenor. *Post 
free for 24 stamps each. ‘‘ We have seldom met with so 
much beauty concealed in so apparently simple a song.” 
—Vide Edinburgh Courant. - “A singularly touching 
and effective melody.”—Vide Examiner. ‘‘ Cannot fail 
to be a favourite.”—Vide Weekly Review. N.B.—This 
is the most popular setting. ‘‘The composer has set 
the words of Jean Tngelow like a musician and a poet. 
Indeed, we have not met with a song for some time so 
thoroughly to our, mind.”—Vide Musical Times. 
H! DOUBTING HEART. Music by 
A.S. GATTY. Free by post for 18 stamps. ‘The 
melody is graceful and pleasing, and the song is worthy 
of the composer of ‘O Fond Dove, O Fair Dove !’ which 
is so popular.”—Vide North British Daily Mail. 


ELL HIM I LOVE HIM YET. 3s. 

Music by A. S. GATTY.. ‘‘Is one of the sweetest 

and. purest melodies which have been written by Mr, 
Gatty.”— Vide Standard, Free by post for 18 stamps. 


HE LIGHTS FAR OUT AT SEA, 
Song. Composed by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 
London: Robert Cocks and Co.. ‘‘Mr. Gatty, by the 
production of ‘The Lights Far Out at Sea,’ has not 
lessened the prestige as a song writer which he esta- 
blished by his setting of ‘O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove!’ 
and ‘Oh! Doubting Heart.’ On. the. contrary, the 
present production will enhance his reputation.”—Vide 
Midland Counties Herald. Post free for 18 stamps. 
London : ROBERT COCKS and CO,, New Burlington- 
street, and of all Musicsellers. 


N EW GALOP, -THE ESCQRT. . By 
CHARLES GODFREY. ‘“‘ Will be as popular as 
the celebrated ‘Flower. Girl Waltz,’. by the same Com- 
poser.” Beautifully Mlustrated. Sent for 24 stamps. 
DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


HEN I REMEMBER. Mrs. ALFRED 


PHILLIPS’ New Song; Poetry by JEAN INGELOW. 
“Words and music are here alike charming.”—Queen 
Newspaper. Sent for 18 Stamps. 

DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


ra ah 
N EW SONGS by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
THISTLE DOWN. LES DEUX ROSES. 
THE ANGEL OF THY LOVE, | ESTRANGED. 
24 stamps each. 
DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


OUNOD’S CELEBRATED SONGS. 
THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS.” In B flat and D 


flat. 4s, : ‘ 
OH,THAT:- WE TWO WERE-MAYING! In D 
and F.° 43. Sold at half price. 


DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. « 


ILVER WEDDING MARCH, 
CHARLES AND OLGA, by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Performed at Covent-garden Theatre 23 consecutive 
nights. This admirable march sent for 24 stamps. 
DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-streét. 


EW VALSE, REBECCA. By W. C. 


LEVEY. Performed every evening at Drury-lane 
Theatre. These beautifulwaltzes, illustrated with the 
tournament scene, sent for 24 stamps. 

DUFF and STEWART, 147, Oxford-street. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “ SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


» CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new- 
Gen A fasteners the glove is more 
eo readily fastened. and unfas- 


® tened than -.the * ordinary 
mM methods. They prevent un- 
iy due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves being 
too small or tight at the 
wrist, at which point they 
form an elegant and most 
appropriate ornament. 


BACK, 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 

patentee, D. A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross 
Worcester. 

N.B.—Prices: In gilt; 13. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 23., 

2s, 6d., and 8s, ; silver, plain, 3s. 6d. ; ditto engraved, 4s.; 


ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s.; all gold, 
12s, Gd, to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 23. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


HONITON LACE MANUFACTORY, 
MRsS. EF. POLLARD, 


DESIGNER and: MANUFACTURER OF 
HONITON LACE, 


And Dealer in Antique Laces, 


21, Cathedral-yard, Exeter, 


English, Foreign, Modern, and Antique Laces of every 
kind transferred, remade, mended, or cleaned. Orders 
by post-carefully attended to. 


A REMARKABLE OPPORTUNITY. 


GREATEST BARGAINS OF .FURS' IN 
ENGLAND. 


UST BE SOLD. 1,000 real Leopard, 
Tiger, Wolf, “Fox, Buffalo Bear, ana Oppossum 
SKIN RUGS, two yards long, mounted on fie cloth, 35s. 
and 40s. each, adapted for railway carriage or travelling 
wrappers. Also 750 hearth rugs, two yards long, for dining, 
drawing, or bed rooms, 35s. and 40s. each ; 1,000 Door 
nats, 3ft, long, 6s. 6d. each; 200 Gentlemen’s Fur Coats, 
elegantly made, in seal and other skins, £5 each, worth 
£15 ; 1,000 seal. and coney sealskin Vests, 83s.6d., 15s., 20s., 
and 25s. each ; 2,000 real skin Caps, 5s. and 7s. 6d. each ; 
500 ladies’ real sealskin Jackets, quilted with sable, £5, 
£6, £7, £8, £9, £10. These goods cannot be equalled for 
near double the price. This immense stock must be 
sold by 1st December. 
L. H. PHILLIPS, 11 and 12, Cheapside, City. 
(Corner of Old ’Change, London,) 
Any single article sent on receipt of Post Office Order. 


DARNEY and PRIOR, 
.. » .PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, ~ 
51, DAVIES STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE, W. 
(Opposite Claridge’s Hotel.) 
MANUFACTORY :—New Inn Yard, Tottenham-court-road. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded for the New Compensating 
Iron Cottage Grand. Warranted not to deteriorate in 
pitch or tone, or require re-regulating in any climate. 

PIANOFORTES Manufactured expressly for Schools, 
as exhibited in the Educational Section of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 1871. 

FIRST CLASS PIANOFORTES for Concerts, Institu- 
tions, &c., at moderate charges. 

PIANOFORTES TUNED AND REPAIRED. 


JPIANOS, SECOND HAND, by Broad- 


wood, Collard, and Tolkien, which have been re- 
turned from hire,-nearly as good as new, will be sold 
considerably under their value for cash. Pianos and 
prices to suit all parties—H. TOLKIEN, Pianoforte 
Warehouse, 27, King William-street, London Bridge, 
E.C., Established 40 years, Pianofortes for hire. 


Printed by E, D. MAppIcK and Co., at 1, Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, and published by the proprietor, GEORGE 
MADDICK, at 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, London, where 
all communications are requested to be sent,— 
December 2, 1871, 


SUPPLEMENT—Given Away to the Subscribers to the “LADY'S OWN PAPER,” 


December 2nd, 1871. 
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